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Beyond Man 


Summarized from a chapter in ‘‘Books and Habits” 


Dodd Mead Co., New York 


Lafcadio Hearn 


OULD a world exist in which the 
nature of all the inhabitants 
would be so moral that the mere 

idea of what is immoral could not 
exist? Imagine a society in which 
the idea of dishonesty would not ex- 
ist, because no person could be dis- 
honest, a society in which the idea 
of unchastity could not exist, because 
no person could possibly be unchaste, 
a world in which no one could have 
any idea of envy, ambition or anger, 
because such passions could not ex- 
ist, a world in which not to be lov- 
ing, not to do everything which we 
human beings now call duty, would be 
impossible. Moreover, there would 
be no difficulty, no pain in such per- 
formance; it would be the constant 
and unfailing pleasure of life. Mor- 
ality would have been transmuted 
into inherited instinct. 

Can we imagine such a world? I 
answer that such a world actually 
exists. The world of insects actually 
furnishes examples of such a moral 
transformation and the important 
thing is the opinion of scientific men 
that humanity wil! at last, in the 
course of millions of years, reach 
the ethical conditions of the ants. 
Some of these conditions, established 
by scientific evidence, have startled 
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the whole moral world, and set men 
thinking in entirely new directions. 

These facts have been arrived at 
through the study of hundreds of 
different kinds of ants, by hundreds 
of scientific men. The details of the 
following picture are furnished by a 
number of the highest species of ants 
only; that must not be forgotten. 
Also, I must remind you that the 
morality of the ant, by the necessity 
of circumstance does not extend be- 
yond the limits of its own species. 
Ants carry on war outside their own 
borders; were it not for this, we 
might call them morally perfect crea- 
tures. 

The ant is so intelligent that we 
are justified in trying to describe its 
lexistence by a kind of allegorical 


comparison with human life. Imag- 
ine, then, a world full of women, 
working night and day, building, 


tunnelling, bridging, also engaged in 
agriculture, in horticulture, and in 
taking care of many kinds of domestic 
animals. (I may remark that ants 
have domesticated no fewer than 584 
different kinds of creatures.) This 
world of women is_ scrupulously 
clean; busy as they are, all of them 
carry combs and brushes about them, 
and arrange themselves several times 
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a day. In addition to this constant 
work, these women have to take care 
of myriads of children—children so 
delicate that the slightest change in 
weather may kill them. So the chil- 
dren have to be carried constantly 
from one place to another in order 
to keep them warm. 

Though this multitude of workers 
are always gathering food, no one of 
them would eat or drink a single 
atom more than is necessary; and 
none of them would sleep for one 
second longer than is necessary. Now 
comes a surprising fact, about which 
more will be said later on. These 
women have no sex. They are wo- 
men, fon they sometimes actually 
give birth, as virgins, to children; 
but they are incapable of wedlock. 
Sex is practically suppressed. 

This world of workers is protected 
by an army of soldiers, who help in 
some of the work. The soldiers are 
very large, very strong, and shaped 
so differently that they do not seem 
at first to belong to the same race. 
Now comes the second astonishing 
fact: these soldiers are all women, 
but they are sexless women. In 
these also sex has been suppressed. 

Most of the children are born of a 
few special mothers—females chosen 
for the purpose of bearing offspring, 
and not allowed to do anything else. 
They are treated almost like em- 
presses, being constantly fed and at- 
tended and served, and being lodged 
in the best possible way. Only these 
can eat and drink at all times—they 
must do so for the sake of their off- 
spring. They are not suffered to go 
out, unless strongly attended, and 
they are not allowed to run any risk 
of danger or of injury. The life of 
the whole race circles about them. 

Last of all are the males, the men. 
One asks why females should have 
been specialized into soldiers instead 
of men. It appears that the females 
have more reserve force, and all the 
force that might have been utilized in 





the giving of life has been diverted 
to the making of aggressive powers. 
The real males are very small and 
weak, and appear to be treated with 
indifference and contempt. They are 
suffered to become the bridegrooms 
of one night, after which they die 
very quickly. By contrast, the lives 
of the rest are very long, at least 
three or four years. But the males 
live only long enough to perform 
their solitary function. 

Now comes the most astonishing 
fact of all: this suppression of sex 
is not natural—it is voluntary. It 
has been discovered that ants are 
able, by a systematic method of 
nourishment, to suppress or develop 
sex as they please. The race has de- 
cided that sex shall not be allowed to 
exist except in just so far as it is 
absolutely necessary to the existence 
of the race. Here is an instance of 
the most powerful of all passions vol- 
untarily suppressed for the benefit of 
the community at large. 

But that is only one fact of self- 
suppression, and the ant-world fur- 
nishes hundreds. To state the whole 
thing in the simplest possible way, 
the race has entirely got rid of ev- 
erything that we call a selfish im- 
pulse. Even hunger and thirst allow 
of no selfish gratification. The en- 
tire life of the community is devoted 
to the common good and to mutual 
help and to the care of the young. 
Its life is religion in the practical 
sense. The individual is sometimes 
said to be practicaly sacrificed for the 
sake of the race; but such a supposi- 
tion means the highest moral altru- 
ism. Therefore thinkers have to ask, 
“Will man evey rise to something 
like the condition of ants?” 

When the ancient Hebrew writer 
said, thousands of years ago, “Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
ways,” he could not have imagined 
how good his advice would prove in 
the light of twentieth century science. 
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In Search of Local Color 


Excerpts fre 





Harper's Magazine 


Laura Spencer Portor 


HE country in which I went seek- 
ing local color when I was twen- 
ty-two has changed. At that time 

it was a rare thing to find a man in 
those regions who could write his 
name, and most of the women were 
old at thirty, with drudgery, and 
childbearing. 

Now they tell me, these people are 
improved by civilization; yet some- 
thing, it seems to me, has been lost 
to them by way of their gain; so 
after all these years I find myself 
wanting to write of them as_ they 
were. 

An old friend of my family had 
traveled extensively through the 
rough counties that I wished to en- 
ter. The people he knew there would 
be my friends; so the path was made 
easy for me. 

The Normans, who had been ad- 
vised of my coming, lived about 15 
miles back in the fastnesses of the 
mountains beyond Irvine, the county 
seat with not more than 20 houses. 
Toward twilight I reached their tiny 
cabin. 

Old Clint Norman, huge lank typi- 
cal mountaineer, came out to meet us, 
behind him his wife. They gave me 
a solemn, albeit a hearty, welcome. 
Here I was in the fastnesses of the 
mountains, at twilight, with the Nor- 
mans who were “fine people, even if 
they was in some ways related to the 
McCoys;” alone with them in front of 
a tiny cabin which held God knows 
what else besides the probable pots 
of local color. 

But in time the little place began 
to take on character and personality. 
as all houses have for me a wavy of 
doine. Crude as it was, it was of 
the better class, boasting two tinv 
windows with panes, instead of mere 
shuttered spaces. 
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It consisted of two rooms and a 
small loft over one of these. One of 
the rooms was generously allotted to 
me. In the other, slept at night the 
old man and his wife, their niece, of 
about twelve, and their grandchild 
Johnny. In the low loft above this 
room, in which only the two younger 
boys could stand erect, the six sons 
disposed themselves. 

After supper we sat about the fire. 
Everybody seemed ‘to be waiting: for 
something. Presently the old man 
made a gesture, and one of the boys 
handed him an old almanac. It seems 
this was the only reading matter in 
the house. It dated back eight years. 

Tracing each word with his fore- 
finger, the old man read slowly and 
laboriously one of those typical al- 
manac jokes. It was the act of read- 
ing and not what was read that 
elicited the solemn interest and rev- 
erence of the rest. 

Soon after this Ke told of a moon- 
shine scrape between two men of that 
neighborhood, one an elderiy man 
named Abner, the other a younger 
man named Johnson. Abner, it seems, 
had not been as discreet in his moon- 
shine partnership with Johnson as 
mountain tradition requires. In re- 
turn, he was killed ,by Johnson. 

This action of Johnson’s was so 
well approved by the inhabitants that 
he had not been brought to trial for 
the “killing.” But, it seems he had 
stolen a pension check from Abner’s 
body, and forged and cashed it. On 
this more serious charge he was soon 
to be tried by the government. 

“T hate to think o’ him mebbe hav- 
in’ to go to jail!” said old Norman. 

“Oh, he isn’t in jail then?” I asked. 

“Oh, mv, no! What would he be in 
jail fer?” 
(What indeed!) 
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Once during the recital, the oldest 
boy got up quietly, took one of the 
guns from the gun-rack, went to the 
door and stood listening. I learned 
that none of the boys ever went to 
the door after nightfall without tak- 
ing down a gun. 

Presently, I went to my room. They 
were a clannish people, who depended 
more or less, I fancied, on communion 
among themselves. But no sooner 
had I started writing in my notebook 
than the door opened and old Mrs. 
Norman looked in. 

“Oh, well, all right! Ef you’d ra- 
ther be in hyar, we like hit just as 
well.” 

Then there was a noisy shuffling of 
feet and the entire family trooped 
into my room with their chairs and 
stools. 

The next morning the motherly old 
woman came into my room with a tall 
drinking glass. “Honey,” she said, 
“do you take nutmeg in your moon- 
shine?” 

There were other offerings of hos- 
pitality besides. The woman looked 
a little disappointed when she saw my 
comb. “Oh, well then, I’ll go and take 
Ples this, he’s waitin’!” 

Later in the morning old Clint Nor- 
man asked me if I would not like to 
go across the valley “a piece.” We 
had gone some distance when we met 
a splendid looking young fellow. I 
waited quietly by the roadside while 
they talked. Presently my attention 
was caught to this: 

“Doug Heminway says that Uncle 
Tim Thomas says hit was cashed the 
last of June,” said the young man, la- 
conically, “but, of course, that hain’t 
true; ‘cause hit war’n’t cashed till 
after I killed Abner; and I didn’t kill 
Abner till the first o’ July.” 

One day not long after this, Mrs. 
Norman, Hattie and I were sitting in 
front of the fire. The old woman had 
wonderful tales to tell of mountain 
history, and an easy way of referring 
to large facts. 

“Hits a sight,” she said, “the way 
men do quoirl so easy! Look like 
they’d know better.” Then with a 


nod toward Hattie, “Hat’s brother’s 
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up now fer killin’ two men ata 
dance.” “Hat” gazed into the fire 
with apparent unconcern. 

“Yes,” said the old woman, “them, 
mind you, mebbe in prison! Them, 
that loves freedom so!” 

It was not the killing, you see, but 
the possible loss of freedom for her 
freedom-loving boys that disturbed 
her. 

The days went by, full of interest, 
full of hospitality. They had a way 
of adopting you, approving you and 
doing what they hoped would please 
you. One day the old man took an 
enormously long journey to get some 
white flour in my honor. One day 
the boys filled my room with the flow- 
ers for which they had heard me ex- 
press an admiration. This was the 
hospitality of men who would readily 
take their part in feuds, yet who 
were covered with confusion when I 
thanked them. 

Near the cabin, in a lonely spot, 
were eight graves, seven full-length 
ones, and a tiny, tiny one. As we 
stood looking at them, Mrs. Norman 
showed the confidence she seemed to 
have in my sympathy. 

“Sue was such a simple gal,” she 
began. “Her pappy an’ me, we didn’t 
think she’d be marryin’ soon. But 
along came Jim Tulliver, fum yand 
beyand the mounting, an’ he wanted 
to marry her. But I sez, ‘No; she’s 
too young.’ Sue warn’t but fifteen. 
So he rode away. 

“But she pined fer him. Then | 
says to her pappy, ‘That’s because 
she ain’t got a hat nor nairy pretty 
things!’ So her pappy he rode over 
yand to Irvine, an’ he brought he: a 
calico dress that was a sight hit was 
so purty, an’ a white dress, too, an’ 
some ribbon. An’ Sue she tuk ’em, 
an’ she thank her pappy. But look 
like she pine just the same. 

“Then her pappy bime-by he rode 
over agin an’ he brought her a hat. 
Now old Unc’ Tim Thomas, he don’t 
’llow his gals hats. He don’t b’lieve in 
hats. But I do. I always did say, 
‘Hat shall have a hat.’ Sue liked 
a hat well enough, but she pined just 
the same. Then I said to her pappy, 
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‘Looky here, she’s pinin’ fer him! 
An’ tain’t no use! We've got to let 
her go.’ 

“So bime-by Jim come; an’ she went 
back with him, an’ lookin’ happy. An’ 
I ain’t see her no more till Jim came 
across the mountings in the pourin’ 
rain to fetch me. That was when the 
baby was born. An’ Sue, she died, 
like she was too tired. Then Jim 
fetched her over here to be buried, 
an’ I rode back an’ helt the baby, an’ 
hit cried most of the twenty miles, 
like hit knowed. 

“Well, sir, ’twarn’t ever nuthin’ like 
the way Clint loved that baby! I tuk 
it in the day an’ Clint tuk it in the 
night. He’d walk up an’ down there 
an’ the baby cryin’ all the time like 
hit knowed its mammy was dead. 
Clint, he’d make believe the baby was 
cryin’ cause of the colic. But ’twarn’t 
no use. That baby knowed she wanted 
hit’s mammy, just like Sue she want- 
ed Jim; an’ there warn’t no use try- 
in’ to fool hit. 

“An’ hit wouldn’t grow! Look like 
hit got littler. Hit was littler than 
anythin’ you ever see. One night Clint 
sat thar with hit in front of the fire. 
An’ the baby, hit ery and cry. Clint 
he put hit over his shoulder an’ pat- 
ted hits back, an’ stomp his foot soft 
while he was doin’ hit, an’ he sang it 
a song, like he’d git it to stop an’ 
think of somethin’ else. But ’twarn’t 
no use. Hit knowed what it wanted. 
Well, that night it died. Now hits 
got what hit wants. Hit’s got to hits 
mammy.” 

The old man made a sort of a cal- 
endar of the baby’s sojourn with 
them. Such and such a thing hap- 
pened before the baby came or after 
the baby went. Ah, that baby! They 
would have so loved to keep it. And 
now it and its mammy, the girl of 
fifteen, sixteen, lay there, safe shel- 
tered from the rain by little low 
roofs, about a foot from the ground, 
built over their graves. “Sue never 
did like the rain,” said the old woman. 


Another experience had _ touched 
the old woman deeply; it was the go- 
ing away of “Tawm,” her first-born. 
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“He warn’t like the rest. Look 
like he was always thinkin’ beyand 
them mountings. Sometimes he’d say 
he’d reckon he’d like to go out West. 
Thar’s his ole coonskin cap up thar 
now. 

“One day he say he was goin’ to 
ride over to Irvine. Fer me, I ain’t 
used to nothin’ but these mountings; 
an’ when I git over thar to Irvine an’ 
see all them people an’ all them 
houses, my head jes’ gits a goin’, so!” 
I remembered the fifteen or twenty 
houses of that metropolis. 

“Well, he cum back towards night. 
Milly she cum to me, an’ she says, 
‘Maw, Tawm’s fixin’ to go away. 
Cause he’s bought him a mackintush 
coat.’ 

“So that night I took the coat and 
I wrap one end of it round my hand, 
so. Towards mornin’—but it was 
still dark—I felt Tawm pullin’ at it 
very gentle. But I helt it tight. After 
a while he tried agin’; but I held on 
to it. After that he moved off soft, 
agin’, an’ he didn’t try no more. 

“The next mornin’ hit was pourin’ 
rain; pourin’! ‘He won’t be goin’ 
away whilst hit’s rainin’ so!’ I said. 
Look like I was never so glad to see 
hit rain. 

“So I set myself to fryin’ the ba- 
con, when yand came Ples runnin’. 
‘Oh, Maw!’ he says, ‘Tawm’s done tuk 
off!’ he says. 

“Well, I run, an’ I yell ‘Tawm! 
Tawm!’ but he ain’t answer. An’ I 
run, an’ I run, an’ I couldn’t see whar 
I was runnin’ fer the rain. 

“Bime-by I stop, an’ stumble an’ fell 
an’ ketch myself. An’ I went into the 
house, after that, an’ I set down, an’ 
I put my apron over my head, an’ I 
rock an’ says, ‘Tawm’s gone! 
Tawm’s gone! an’ he won’t come back 
no more!’ 

“That was fifteen years, come 
springtime. But Tawm’s comin’ back” 
—she spoke with simplicity and con- 
fidence. “Thar was a man come 
through hyar had seed Tawm out 
West, an’ he said Tawm had got him 
a wife an’ three or four children, he 
fergit which. So Tawm’ll come back 
some day. Them children o’ hisn’ll 
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teach him. When they git goin’ away 
fum him, the way he went away from 
his pappy an’ me, then he’ll know how 
his pappy an’ me felt, an’ he’ll know 
how we git longin’ fer to see him 
sometimes. Then he’ll come. Mebbe 
it won’t be fer a long time, but 
Tawm’ll come some day.” 

One other happening stands out in 
my memory. The boys went coon 
and possum hunting one night, and 
they took Hattie and me along. We 
started with the dogs and lanterns at 
about eight o’clock. The October air 
was keen against our cheeks, and the 
stars were out by millions. 

We were joined at the foot of the 
mountain by a party of seven other 
young mountaineers with their dogs. 
When we had penetrated about a 
quarter of a mile into the forest we 
stopped and the men built a fire. We 
sat about it, waiting for the dogs to 
pick up a trail. One could hear them 
circling and yapping not far away. 

The men sat or lay about gazing 
at the fire, saying never a word. I 
respected the custom of their silence. 
Presently one of the men went to 
where, at a little distance, I could 
see him reach up to a shadowy grape 
vine. He must have gathered about 
a half dozen bunches of wild grapes, 
then he returned and without a word 
put them simply and shyly into my 
hands. In a moment more another 
one of them, taking one of the lan- 
terns, went to a little further dis- 
tance. He came back with a handful 


of little wilding apples and gave 
them to me. The first—he of the wild 
grapes—who had dared so much 


seemed to have given courage to the 
others; for there were other gifts 





after that whenever, apparently, the 
locality afforded them, chestnuts, hick- 
ory nuts, and persimmons, and more 
wild grapes, and once a little hurt 
squirrel which one of the men found 
and carried in his pocket some time 
before he could make up his mind to 
give it to me. 

Of all the happenings that I re- 
member there among those mountain 
people, this one memory has given me 
the most pleasure—the way those 
lank, silent men brought gifts in that 
shy but direct and utterly generous 
way to a girl who was a “furriner,” 
and whom some of them had never 
seen before and would never see 
again. 

Two days later I left the Norman 
cabin, and all that it had meant to 
me. Before leaving, I overheard old 
Clint Norman and his wife talking. 


“Well, I clar to gracious, I hate to 
see her go.” 

“Wal, so do I,” agreed the wife, 
“She’s such a plain, simple gal, seems 
like she’s blood kin.” 

Well, I “clar to gracious” I hated 
to leave them. I wanted to go again 
across those midnight mountains un- 
der the stars, with those strange, 
chivalrous, silent men; I wanted to 
hear more of the old woman’s stories; 
I wanted to hear the almanac read 
again; I wanted to see “Hat’s” bro- 
ther when he was released, after 
killin’ two men at a dance; I wanted 
to follow Johnson’s fate; above all, 
perhaps, I wanted to be witness some 
day to Tawm’s coming back, as he 
would in the fullness of time. But I 
was obliged to go. 

Harp. M., Ag. ’22. 
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The End of Race Migrations 


Excerpts from The Yale Review 





Henry Pratt Fairchild 








- A new situation in history. 

- World’s population doubling 

in 60 years. 

3. Is U. S. to have more people 
than China within this cen- 
tury? 

4. Two pertinent laws of social 
science. 

5. A lesson from the negroes. 
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HE new law which restricts the 

annual immigration of persons 

of any nationality to three per 
cent of the number of that national- 
ity resident in the United States in 
1910, marks the inauguration of a 
new stage of human evolution. It is 
one of the first expressions of an era 
in which mass movements of popula- 
tion from nation to nation will not 
be permitted. 

There are no more new lands to be 
discovered by civilized peoples. No 
new nations will ever again find 
homes in the wilderness in temperate 
zones. The immigration-receiving 
countries have in the past welcomed 
foreign accessions because they need- 
ed them in their business, literally. 
Their populations have not been 
large enough to enable them immedi- 
ately to achieve their maximum 
standard of living, and they have not 
been willing to wait for the siower 
processes of natural reproduction. But 
when nations become convinced that 
immigrants are no longer an advan- 
tage, but rather a menace, policies 
will change. 

In the United States the tradition 
of the open door has been very 
strong. It took over a century to 
bring this nation to the point where 
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it was ready to establish any require- 
ments even as to the physical and 
moral fitness of the foreigners who 
were to be admitted. But we have at 
last come to the parting of the ways. 
The thinking people of the country 
have largely become convinced that 
in the future unrestricted immigra- 
tion will be increasingly prejudicial 
to the best interest of the country. 

The chief universal reason why 
foreign peoples emigrate to the Uni- 
ted States is that our land situation 
is superior to theirs. We are less 
crowded in proportion to our national 
resources and degree of civilization 
than are they. Those who desire ad- 
mission to our advantages are those 
with a standard of living lower than 
ours by varying degrees, and the 
greater the gulf between our stand- 
ard and theirs, the more insistent is 
the craving for admission. The as- 
sumption that it is wrong for us to 
refuse to share our good things with 
unfortunate individuals of other lands 
takes on a different aspect when one 
fully grasps the magnitude of the 
forces involved. 

2. Increasing population is not 
confined to a few nations—it is a 
world phenomenon. A careful esti- 
mate places the total population of 
the world in 1800 at about 640 to 700 
millieus. In 1914 it was 1,649 mil- 
lions. During the vears 1906 to 1911 
the population of the world increased 
at the rate of doubling every 60.1 
years. 

3. We think of our country as rela- 
tively thinly populated, yet if the 
population of the United States 
should continue to increase at the 
rate which prevailed during the rep- 
resentative period from 1906 to 1911, 


before the end of this century— 
which some of our children will live 
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to see—we should have a populatior 
about one-third larger, on a land area 
about one-fourth smaller, than that 
of China. 


4. The population problem of the 
world is so vast that no nation 
should attempt to solve it by means 
of migration, and no case can be 
made out for the obligation to do so. 
Particular weight is added to this as- 
sertion by two general laws of social 
science. First, no conceivable emi- 
gration stream has any effect in re- 
ducing the population of an old and 
thickly settled country, but it may in 
fact tend to increase it. This seem- 
ing paradox is one of the best estab- 
lished truths of sociology, observed 
by Sir Walter Raleigh in England 
and Giovanni Batero in Italy, and at- 
tested by a long list of scientists from 
their day to the present. The at- 
tempt to correct overpopulation by 
emigratiion under modern conditions 
is like trying to lower the level of 
the sea by pouring the water by pail- 
fuls on to the sand of the shore. ‘he 
second law is that whenever a com- 
petition of standards of living is set 
up as it is by immigration, the in- 
variable tendency is for the 
standard to win out. The fate of any 
country which tries to solve the pop- 
ulation problems of foreign countries 
by permitting immigration will be to 
see its own standard of living reduced 
approximately to the level of that 
country from which the most desti- 
tute immigrants come, without pro- 
ducing any appreciable betterment in 
the foreign countries themselves. 


The control of population certainly 
will be one of the greatest questions 
of the next few generations. Man 
cannot long continue to increase at 
the present rate; and if he is not to 
suffer a decline in civilization, he 
must see to it that the rate of in- 
crease is always kept definitely be- 
hind the advance in the arts of life. 

Every advance in hygiene and pub- 
lic health which tends to extend the 
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average span of life adds 
gravity of this problem. 
The book of race migrations must 
be closed forever. The peace of the 
world cannot be assured until some 
effective check is placed upon wars 
for land or the products of land; the 
prosperity of the world cannot be as- 
sured until there is a general denial 
of the right of any nation with an 
excessive increase of population to 
seek relief by sending its surplus na- 
tionals abroad. Each nation must be 


to the 


self-determining—compelled to work 
out its own population problems 
without threatening the well-being 


of other nations that are more intel- 
ligent or more self-controlled. 

Every world-wide reform must 
start at some time, and the best time 
is now. The more the nations of the 
West are brought to the present situ- 
ation of such countries as China and 
India, the gloomier becomes the out- 
look for the future, and the less pos- 
sible becomes any satisfactory and 
permanent solution. 

Yale R., Jl. ’22 

5. Eminent biologists have drawn 
careful conclusions from the fact 
that although the slave trade brought 
not more than 400,000 negroes to the 
United States, there are now more 
than 10,000,000 negroes and mulattoes 
in the country. These facts cannot be 
dodged. Rules of biology that were 
true 1,000 years ago are true today 
and will be true forever. The result 
of filling the United States with mil- 
lions of the worst stock in Europe 
will be a very terrible thing in 
another 200 years. No other reason 
should be necessary in order to cause 
any nation to shut out bad immi- 
grants and admit only good immi- 
grants; and no other reason should 
be necessary in order to make every 
legislator admit instantly and whole- 
heartedly that the keeping out of bad 
immigrants is a matter of the utmost 
importance to the nation. 

Saturday Evening Post, Ag. 12, ’22 
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Where are the Cooks of Yesterday? 


Condensed from The New Republic 


Florence Guy Woolston 











1. Why so many For Sale signs. 

2. New York’s male cooks and 
waiters. 

3. Female longshoremen, 
berjacks, teamsters. 


4. Women in every “non-femi- 
nine” sphere. 


lum- 








5. Women “have broken into 
the human race.” 
AROLINE WESTON used _ to 


boast that anyone could have a 
staying servant who understood 
human relations. Her own Johanna 
had lived in Wildwood Heights, in 
apparent contentment, for five years. 


_Those of us who visited Caroline 
did not marvel that Johanna re- 
mained. The attention of the entire 
Weston family was focused on making 
the “D. D.”—debutante daughter, we 
called her, happy. They took her to 
the movies, provided novels and mag- 
azines for her leisure and even stim- 
ulated romance by hiring a beau to 
take her to dances in the village 
school center. They always asked 
her permission to invite guests to 
dinner and they ate what she liked 
to cook and made no comments. 


When Johanna contracted a dis- 
like for daylight saving, because her 
evenings seemed so long, Bobby, back 
from college, taught her to run the 
Ford. Before long, the driving occu- 
pied her so completely that Caroline 
was obliged to give up all her time 
to housework. The end was tragic. 
Johanna drove so well that the 
owner of the village garage hired her 
as a chauffeur. 

“Sure,” said Johanna cheerfully, 
“who would be standing over that 
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boiliag stove and washing dishes, 
when they could be dressed fine, and 
out seeing all the people?” 

If you drive thrcugh the environs 
of New York—and the same is large- 
ly true of other localities—you will 
see hundreds of houses marked For 
Sale. They represent the capitula- 
tion of some family or other when the 
struggle for household service became 
too desperate. 

In the recent bulletin of the New 
York State Department of Labor, 
“Women Who Work,” it is made clear 
that this familiar story of the van- 
ishing servant girl has not been ex- 
aggerated. In New York State there 
was a decrease of nearly 25 per cent 
in the number of women in domestic 
and personal service between 1910 
and 1920. 

2. An interesting fact disclosed in 
the bulletin is that men are invading 
many of the occupations usually re- 
served for women. There are 19,000 
male cooks in Greater New York as 
opposed to 21,000 women, and there 
are 28,000 men waiters, with only 
16,000 waitresses. Men rarely work 
in the home, however, and hence the 
domestic problem is in no way af- 
fected. 

The most dramatic change in wo- 
men’s work presented in the report 
is in the increase in the number of 
female clerks, not in stores. There 
are well over three times as many as 
ten years ago, and there are twice as 
many stenographers in New York 
State as there were. “In clerical oc- 
cupations as a group, the number has 
more than doubled with 114,186 in 
1910 and 263,588 in 1920. This drift 
to the office is thus as marked as the 
exodus from the kitchen. 


An editorial writer of 30 or 40 
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years ago, whose idea of women was 
a cross between a butterfly and a set- 
ting hen, would have died of apoplexy 
at the news that women in the hun- 
dreds would be working as longshore- 
men, stevedores, chauffeurs, plumb- 
ers, electricians, plasterers, team- 
sters, undertakers and peddlers by 
1920. 

He might be equally disturbed to 
learn of the 4,693 women who are 
general outdoor farm laborers, or the 
2,124 working among the animals on 
dairy farms. However, in 1910 there 
were 13,055 on the farms of New 
York doing other than domestic tasks, 
and in 1920, only 9,269, whereas in 
the group covered by transportation 
there were in contrast only 14,603 in 
1910 and in 1920, 33,422. The trend 
is not only out of the home, but away 
from anything like the farm, which 
involves household surroundings and 
intimacies. 

3. If women longshoremen, lum- 
ber-jacks, and teamsters seem extra- 
ordinary, surely women in numbers 
into the thousand in mining and as 
workers in the steel and iron indus- 
tries is nothing short of revolution- 
ary. There are to-day in New York 
State 789 women in the building 
trades, including women carpenters, 
electricians, house painters, paper 
hangers, glaziers, plasterers, plumb- 
ers and even stone cutters. There 
are also women working as common 
laborers for the railroad. Women in 
the past, as factory workers, have 
been chiefly employed in clothing, 
textile and similar industries. To-day, 
New York State boasts of 2,610 in 
lumber and furniture work, 6,302 do- 
ing semi-skilled tasks in steel and 
iron and 3,217 working among the 
other metals; while 1,107 work in 
clay, stone or glass. The combined 
list of mill workers and skilled op- 
erators for the State runs well over 
300,000. Such tasks are not so anti- 
Victorian as quarrying, mining, steve- 
doring, of course, but they are still a 
far cry from the kitchen store, the 
parlor dust-cloth and the nursery. 


4. We have long been accustomed 
to women in the field of literature, 
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music and art; indeed, centuries ago 
Michael Angelo objected to painting 
on the ground that it was a woman’s 
work; hence it is not surprising to 
learn that there are in New York, 
among women, 3,843 artists, 1,066 
authors and 918 editors and report- 
ers; nor is it surprising to note 924 
physicians and 64 clergymen. The 
number of women lawyers is twice 
that in 1910. Finance and mechanics, 
however, have long been considered 
non-feminine spheres, and so it Is 
encouraging to discover that there 
are 399 bankers, 940 real estate 
agents, 1,699 manufacturers and 1,051 
managers. It is equally gratifying 
to discover 137 engravers, 22 electri- 
cians, 12 building contractors, 24 
architects, 10 electrical engineers, 
288 draftsmen, 336 chemists, to say 
nothing of 2,866 designers. The list 
even includes 7 inventors, a mechani- 
cal engineer and 324 dentists—all 
tasks requiring mechanical skill. 
One line of work has opened for 
women since the last census. Since 
1910, 41 policewomen have been em- 
ployed, 29 of them in Greater New 
York. Postmistresses we have had 
with us always, but jobs as inspect- 
ors, sheriffs and detectives are fairly 
new in public service for women. No 
types of work seem distasteful to 
women, except perhaps scrubbing and 
dishwashing. Statistics show that 
there are more professional women 
actually achieving careers like medi- 
cine, law, authorship and art than are 
employed today as domestic servants. 
5. “Women Who Work” is one of 
the milestones of feminism. It proves 
to those who believe, not by faith, 
but by statistics, that breaking into 
the human race has been accom- 
plished. One out of every five women 
in the United States is at work out- 
side of the home. There are now 8,- 
549,399 women who work in the Uni- 
ted States; 1,135,948 in New York; 
and of those in this state only 135,- 
252 are household servants. It may 
be that the lure of modern oppor- 
tunity answers the question, “Where 
are the cooks of yesterday?” 
New Rep., Ag. 9, ’22 
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Are You Alive? 


Condensed from The Nation 


Stuart Chase 
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The following paper raises a 
most interesting question for re- 
flection. 

There seems to be an ascend- 
ing scale of values in life, and 
somewhere in this scale there is 
a line—probably a blurred one— 
below which one more or less 
“exists” and above which one 
more or less “lives.” 








HAVE often been perplexed by 
people who talk about “life.” 
Americans, they tell me, do not 
know how to live, but the French— 
ah, the French!—or the Hungarians, 
or the Poles, or the Patagonians. 
When I ask them what they mean by 
life they do not advance me an inch 
in my quest of the definition of life. 


What does it mean to be alive, to 
live intensely? What do_ social 
prophets mean when they promise 
a new order of life? Obviously they 
cannot mean a new quality of life 
never before enjoyed by anyone, but 
rather an extension of vitality for 
the masses of mankind in those quali- 
ties of “life’ which have hitherto 
been enjoyed only by a few individ- 
uals normally, or by large numbers 
of individuals rarely. 

What is it which is enjoyed, and 
how is it to be shared more exten- 
sively. Can we hold life on a point 
for a moment while we examine it? 

What, concretely, is this “aware- 
ness,” this “well-being?” I want in 
a rather personal way to tell you the 
facts as I have found them. I want 
to tell you when I think I live in con- 
tradistinction to when I think I “ex- 
ist.” I want to make life very defi- 
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nite in terms of my own experience, 
for in matters of this nature about 
the only source of data one has is 
oneself. I do not know what life 
means to other people but I do know 
what it means to me, and I have 
worked out a method of measuring it. 
I get out of bed in the morning, 
gulp coffee and headlines, demand to 
know where my raincoat is, start for 
the office—and so forth. These are 
the crude data. Take the days as 
they come, put a plus beside the liv- 
ing hours and a minus before the 
dead ones; find out just what makes 
the live ones live and the dead ones 
die. Can we catch the verihood of 
life in such an analysis? The poet 
will say no, but I am an accountant 
and only write poetry out of hours. 
My notes show a classification of 
eleven states of being in which I feel 
I am alive, and five states in which 
I feel I only exist. These are major 
states, needless to say. In addition, 
I find scores of sub-states which are 
too obscure for me to analyze. The 
eleven “plus” reactions are these: 

I seem to live when I am creating 
something—writing this article, for 
instance; making a sketch, work- 
ing on an economic theory, build- 
ing a bookshelf, making a speech. 

Art certainly vitalizes me. A 
good novel, some poems, some pic- 
tures, operas, many beautiful build- 
ings and particularly bridges affect 
me as though I took the artist’s 
blood into my own veins. There 
are times, however, when a cur- 
tain falls over my _ perceptions 
which no artist can penetrate. 

The mountains and the sea and 
stars—all the old subjects of a 
thousand poets—renew life in me. 
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As in the case of art, the process 
is not automatic—I hate the sea 
sometimes—but by and large, I 
feel the line of existence below me 
when I see these things. 

Love is life, vital and intense. 
Very real to me also is the love 
one bears one’s friends. 


I live when I am stmulated by 
good conversation, good argument. 
There is a sort of vitality in just 
dealing in ideas that to me at least 
is very real. 

I live when I am in the pressure 
of danger—rock-climbing, for ex- 
ample. 

I feel very much alive in the 
presence of a genuine sorrow. 

I live when I play—preferably 
out-of-doors. Such things as div- 
ing, swimming, skating, skiing, 
dancing, sometimes driving a mo- 
tor, sometimes walking. 

One lives when one takes food 
after genuine hunger, or when 
burying one’s lips in a cool moun- 
tain spring after a long climb. 

One lives when one sleeps. A 
sound healthy sleep after a day 
spent in out-of-doors gives one the 
feeling of a silent, whirring dyna- 
mo. In vivid dreams I am con- 
vinced one lives. 


I live when I laugh—spontane- 
ously and heartily. 


In contradistinction to “living” I 
find five main states of “existence” as 
follows: 

I exist when I am doing drudg- 
ery of any kind—adding up figures, 
washing dishes, answering most 
letters, attending to money matters, 
reading newspapers, shaving, 
dressing, riding on street cars, or 
up and down in elevators, buying 
things. 

I exist when attending the aver- 
age social function—a tea, a din- 
ner, listening to dull people talk, 
discussing the weather. 

Eating, drinking, or sleeping 
when one is already replete, when 
one’s senses are dulled, are states 
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of existence, not life. For the most 
part I exist when I am ill. 

Old scenes, old monotonous 
things—city walls, too familiar 
streets, houses, rooms, furniture, 
clothes—drive one to the existence 
level. Sheer ugliness, such as one 
sees in the stockyards or in a city 
slum, depress me intensely. 

I retreat from life when I be- 
come angry. I exist through rows 
and misunderstandings and in the 
blind alleys of “getting even.” 


So, in a general way, I set life off 
from existence. It must be admitted 
of course that “living” is often a 
mental state quite independent of 
physical environment or occupation. 
One may feel—in springtime for in- 
stance—suddenly alive in old, monot- 
onous surroundings. Then even dress- 
ing and dishwashing become eventful 
and one sings as one shaves. But 
these outbursts are on the whole ab- 
normal. By and large there seems to 
be a definite cause for living and a 
definite cause for existing. So it is 
with me at any rate. I believe that 
I could deliberately “live” twice as 
much—in hours—as I do now, if only 
I would come out from under the 
chains of necessity—largely  eco- 
nomic—which bind me. 


I have indeed made some estimates 
of the actual time I have spent above 
and below the “existence” line. For 
instance, my notes show that in one 
week, of the 168 contained therein, | 
only “lived” about 40 of them, or 25 
per cent of the total time. This al- 
lowed for some creative work, a Sun- 
day’s hike, some genuine hunger, 
some healthy sleep, a little stimula- 
ting reading, two acts of a play, part 
of a moving picture, and eight hours 
of interesting discussion with various 
friends. 


It may be that the states of being 
which release life in me release it in 
most human beings. Generally speak- 
ing, one’s salvation is bound closely 
with that of all mankind—the ratio 
of living, growing with that of the 
mass of one’s fellow-men. 

Natn., Jl. 19, ’22 
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An Outline of Politics 


Condensed from Collier's, the National Weekly 


Earl Derr Biggers 


ai OMORROW,” I said thoughtful- 
ly, “is the Fourth of July. All 
over this broad land the fires of 
patriotism will blaze—” 

“Nonsense,” cut in my friend, the 
Washington correspondent, “Where's 
your war?” 

“What war?” 

“You can’t have patriotism without 
war. When the bands are playing 
and the flags flying, and the guns 
booming—well then naturally—” 

“There’s such a thing as peace-time 
patriotism, too,” I reminded him. 

“Bla!” said he. 

“How do you get that way?” I 
asked. 

“Fifteen years in Washington. 
There she stands,” he said, “the 
United States Treasury. And all over 
Washington tonight, in expensive ho- 
tel suites and in cheap little boarding- 
house rooms, men are sharpening 
their axes and looking over their bur- 
glar-kits. Laying their plans.” 

“Cynic,” T replied. “I wouldn’t have 
vour point of view for a million dol- 
lars.” 

“Come with me,” he said. 

And these are some of the conversa- 
tions I heard. ... 

“Sav, if vou work for a newspaner, 
T want veu on mv side. I’m from 
Bingo Vallev, where the jujuhe mills 
are. We demand an import dutv of 
three dollars a auart on all juiubes 
made in the pauner workrooms of 
Furove—” 

“Ah, ves,” said mv friend. “And if 
vou get it vou won’t, of course, raise 
jujube prices.” 

“Oh, no—of course not. That is— 
you needn’t say anything about that. 
It may happen that we will be forced 
—conditions may make it necessary. 
And why not? Everybody else is 
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horning in—getting theirs. 
Valley wants hers.” ... 

“Look here, maybe 
something for me. I’m here looking 
for a job—a Government job. Forty 
years I’ve voted right, and it’s time 
I cashed in. I’ve been a regular. The 
Government’s rich. Now I want 
mine.” ... 

“Just ran down to get a rebate on 
last years’ income tax. Found the 
slickest little loophole you ever saw. 
Got a wonderful lawyer—he pointed 
it out to me. He’s upstairs now. Come 
along and meet him.” .. . 

“Never heard of Bloomer County, 
I reckon. But you will, sir, you will. 
When Congress makes a seaport out 
of Bogg’s Landing.” 

“Bogg’s Landing,” he explained, “is 
seven miles from the Gulf, on Willow 
River. All they got to do is buy up 
all this land, then widen the stream 
and dredge it—” 

“Sounds expensive, 
friend. 

“About thirty million, I figure it. 
But the Government’s rich. And the 
advantages, sir—” 

“Who owns the land they’d have 
to buy?” 

“T do,” said the Colonel. ... 

My friend met a Congressman, 
pacing nervously back and forth. 

“Well, just between ourselves and 
not for publication, I am _ restless,” 
said the congressman. “I can’t figure 
it out.” 

“Big Federal job open in my dis- 
trict,” he said. “Two men after it— 
Smith and Jones. Both of ’em are 
here in Washington, hounding the life 
out of me. I can’t figure it—I don’t 
know—” 

“You don’t know which is the bet- 
ter man?” 


Bingo 


you can do 





” 


remarked my 
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“Oh, no. I don’t know which will 
bring me the most votes.” 

We left him in his agony and 
climbed the broad steps of the Cap- 
itol. There lay Washington, twinkling 
in the moonlight. Another stood there 
with us. A lanky man of middle age, 
staring at the city in a sort of awe, 
two huge, work-worn hands resting 
on the stone. Suddenly he turned to 
us. 

“Tt’s some sight, ain’t it, gentle- 
men? I thought I was past the age of 
thrills, but I got one here tonight. 
Beautiful—that’s the word for this 
city—beautiful. And when you think 
about what’s behind it. You know, 
gentlemen, I’ve been planning this 
trip for years. Thinking about Wash- 
ington, wishing I could come here, 
walk tl.ese streets, just stand here 
like tonight. Well, I got my wish 
now and I can go home tomorrow hap- 
py. I’ve done this town from end to 
end. And Mount Vernon, I was out 
there this morning. Say—he was a 
gentleman, wasn’t he—Washington. 
A real gentleman. I got that feeling 
about him, somehow, when was 
walking through his rooms and stand- 
ing on that front porch of his. Pretty 
big man, he was. And Lincoln. That 
Memorial sort of—sort of choked me. 
Funny thing about Lincoln, I never 
even seen him, but I’ve always felt 
like I knowed him well. I feel that 
way more than ever now since I’ve 
walked these streets where he walked 
and stood in the room where he died.” 

My friend moved nearer to him. 
“You just came here to see the town,” 
he said, gently. “You didn’t come to 
ask for something? Some favor, I 
mean?” 

The other stared at him curiously. 
“Me? Why no—TI ain’t asking for no 
favors. I’m iust one of the little fe?- 
lows. T wouldn’t bother these big men 
down here—thev got troubles enough, 
T guess. And T reckon they do the 
hest thev can.” 

“The little fellows,” mv friend re- 
peated. 

“Sure. There’s a lot of us, too. We 
just go on about our business, and the 
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big men argue and decide, and then 
it’s up to us to do what they say. To 
pay with the work of our hands and 
sometimes—with our boys.” 

When we were back on the avenue 
my friend said: 

“T’ve just been thinking—that’s 
peacetime patriotism, isn’t it? A 
negative virtue, perhaps—but glorious 
for all that. Not asking anything 
for yourself at the expense of your 
fellows. And he said there were lots 
like him.” 

“There are millions,” I answered. 
“The trouble with you is you’ve been 
in Washington so long you’ve forgot- 
ten what your country’s like. Mil- 
lions and millions—the little fellows. 
In the wheat fields and the factories 
and the mines—in the deserts and on 
the mountains — crowded into the 
cities. It’s a whale of a country, and 
these people are everywhere. Just 
going on about their business, both- 
ering nobody, vaving without aues- 
tion when the time comes.” An idea 
struck me. “By heaven—if thev could 
organize—these little fellows. Organ- 
ize and send their spokesman here. 
No wonder our representatives go 
wrong, with all these selfish beasts 
forever hanging onto their coat tails. 
screaming that the countrv wants this 
and the countrv wants that. If the lit- 
tle fellows could only make them- 
selves heard! Ride in here and drive 
all these self-seekers out. Ride in 
and sav: ‘Now listen to us. To the 
little fellows. Ours is the voice of the 


neonlel’” 

“Dream on,” said my friend. “Tt’s 
nrettyv. hut it won’t come true, Much 
as T’d like ta see it.” We walked 


alone. “Anvwwav. T got a storv,” he 
added. “A Rie storv. Vm goine to 
do an interview with that old hov. 


T think T’'ll write the headlines, too 
‘Patriotic Revival on Canitol Hill. 
Unexpected Annearance of a Citizen 
of the Republic Askine Nothing for 
Himself.’ It sounds like front-page 
stuff to me.” 


Coll. Wkly., Jl. 8, ’22. 
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The Russian Revolution 


Abstracted from the Political Science Quarterly 


Jerome 
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. Bolsheviks abandoning all 
their early positions. 

2. Revolutionary measures nat- 
ural reaction from  ‘Tsar’s 
tyranny. 

3. Try to understand, rather 
than denounce, the Bolshe- 
viks. 

4. Two lessons from the revolu- 

tion. 





FTER the revolution the Bol- 

sheviks, who were far more like 

the common people in their 
thinking than any of the intellectu- 
als of the Temporary Government, 
won over the majority of the soldiers, 
workingmen and peasants, with their 
slogan, “Peace, Land and Bread.” It 
was but natural that they should 
seize control. 

Lenin started immediately to apply 
the communistie theories he had been 
preaching all his life. The banks were 
seized and nationalized. The facto- 
ries were turned over to the workers, 
and the workers were urged to expro- 
priate the land. Lenin took immedi- 
ate steps to stop the war, which was 
unpopular. It is only fair to say, 
however, that when Germany insisted 
on an outrageous peace treaty, he 
considered renewing the fight. In- 
deed, he made an offer to oppose rat- 
ification of the treaty, provided Eng- 
land and America would pledge 
Russia their support. No answer was 
ever received from the Allied govern- 
ments and the peace was made. 

All power had been given to the 
soviets of soldiers, workers and peas- 
ants as soon as the Bolsheviks took 
control. It was inevitable that they 
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should gradually apply the same au- 
tocratic methods that the Tsar had 
used. Thus the Bolsheviks adopted 
censorship of the press and built up 
a very effective secret organization 
along the lines of the Tsar’s spy sys- 
tem. In two years, according to its 
own record, it suppressed 344 revolts 
and shot over 8,000 people. 

The Bolsheviks broke down the 
iron-clad compartments which had 
separated the ruling classes from the 
masses. In the first place, each racial 
group in the population was given 
the right to form a separate state. 
All of these were then federated into 
the Soviet Republic. The propertied 
classes were made propertyless, so 
that they soon found themselves 
working side by side with peasants 
and workers. Today scores of them 
testify that they never understood 
what it was to be a peasant and go 
hungry until they themselves had felt 
the pangs of hunger. 

As has always happened in any 
government in which socialists have 
attempted to apply their theories in 
large doses, production falls off and 
mere existence becomes most difficult 
for the common people. The peasants 
were tired of war and_ revolution. 
They cared not who was in power, 
provided they could have their land, 
till the soil, and secure the’ goods 
they needed. But necessities became 
so searce that the Bolsheviks could 
not furnish a sufficient amount for 
their own departments. Let any so- 
cialist suddenly be given power, if he 
holds his position long enough, he 
will be acting quite differently from 
his course at the start. 

Ever since the Bolsheviks took con- 
trol, step by step, they have been 
abandoning their earliest positions. 
First, Lenin advocated a _ uniform 
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wage rate for all. Today, he is pay- 
ing the workers according to an out- 
put test. He began by urging the 
confiscation of all factories and their 
management by the workers. Today, 
Lenin wants capitalists of Europe to 
come in and run his industries. 

Lenin compelled the peasants to 
yield all their products to the state. 
Today there is practically private 
ownership in land, subject to redivi- 
sion by the villages, and the peasants 
sell, their products after paying a tax 
to the government. Lenin has used 
the incentive to private property to 
induce increased production. A _ co- 
operative brotherhood of individuals 
working without the spirit of mone- 
tary gain for the benefit of all, still 
remains a dream in Russia. 

Last winter almost everything in 
Russia was free to the people—street 
cars, electric light, train travel, food, 
all were given out by the government. 
The system has been abandoned. Le- 
nin first confiscated all but meagre 
bank accounts. Today unlimited de- 
posits are permissible. 

2. In all these respects we have 
logical reactions from an autocratic 
Tsar’s regime. Once the Tsar’s des- 
potic system had broken down, it was 
almost inevitable that the extreme 
elements of the revolutionary party 
should secure’ control. Those in 
power were warped by harsh experi- 
ences under the Tsar. There are only 
2 of the 18 People’s Commissioners 
who have not served a jail sentence 
under the Tsar’s regime for a politi- 
cal offense, and several of them have 
been sentenced as many as seven 
times. In the Moscow Soviet, which 
wields more influence than anv other, 
in February, 1920, out of 1,532 repre- 
sentatives, 24 per cent had been tried 
for political activitv and 19 per cent 
had been imprisoned. These men 
were the products of Tsaristie ag- 
gression, and as they came to put 
their theories to the test, soon saw 
that they could not long remain in 
nower unless they could secure suf- 
ficient production to meet the needs 
of the neonle. All human effort has 
heen ruided bv trial and error, so to- 
day we find that the Bolsheviks, ex- 
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cept for desire fur world revolution, 
are rapidly approaching the other na- 
tions of Europe in their methods. 

3. The Bolsheviks have been treat- 
ed to a mass of denunciation and ha- 
tred by the press of the world. In 
reality the Bolsheviks are as much 
the victims of their social environ- 
ment as is a chemical compound the 
result of the elements of which it is 
composed. What scientist would dare 
assert that had he been one of a 
group whose liberties and _ initiative 
were curbed and suppressed by a 
Tsar’s tyranny, he himself might not 
now be in the Bolshevik ranks?  In- 
stead of centering our denunciations 
on the Bolsheviks themselves, we 
should rather have tried to under- 
stand what produced them. 

4. One lesson which the Bolshevik 
revolution teaches is that wherever 
90 or more per cent of the people are 
separated from the governing classes 
by walls of social custom, economic 
privilege and life experience, there 
must be the possibility of social ex- 
plosion. In the United States we see 
the faint beginning of such a situa- 
tion. In our great business processes, 
the iron and steel industry, we have 
over 100,000 workers, cut off from 
their masters, and their ignorance of 
each other is astounding. 

Another lesson is this: if we iso- 
late Russia, blockade her and refuse 
to have anything to do with her peo- 
ple there will be mutual and growing 
misunderstanding. But if we encour- 
age the exchange of goods, send in 
our technical experts, provide food 
relief and educational help, we shal! 
break down suspicion and misinform- 
ation and help to make the American 
and Russian people more tolerant of 
each other. 

Tf the Bolsheviks change their the- 
ories to meet the needs of the situ- 
ation, they may retain the govern- 
ment for a period of vears. How far 
thev progress depends on how active- 
Iv they push education, and insnre 
justice and individual initiative. The 
future in Russia for a long time to 
come may be one of slow evolution 
rather than dangerous revolution. 


Pol. Sei. Quar., Je. ’22 
The Reader's Digest 











Bonds Beneath the Sea: The Cables 


Condened from The Mentor 








1. Ocean cables only 54 years 


old. 

2. Cable once considered a swin- 
dle. 

3. Field’s repeated failures. 

4. First Atlantic cable soon 
ceased to work. 

5. How’ success was finally 
achieved. 





T is difficult to realize today, when 
sailors in mid-ocean are linked by 
radio to their own firesides, that 

the first transatlantic cable was laid 
within the memory of many people 
now living. Before this event, news 
from Europe was nearly two weeks 
old when it arrived. The last land 
battle in the American War of 1812 
was fought fifteen days after a treaty 
of peace with Great Britain had been 
signed! 

The first transatlantic cable was 
laid in 1858, but the project was 
launched some years earlier. In 1842 
Professor Samuel Morse laid a tele- 
graph line on the bottom of the New 
York Harbor, and the result of the 
experiment convinced the inventor 
that a transatlantic electric telegraph 
was feasible. In 1845 efforts were 
made in England to form a cable- 
laying company. No progress was 
made, however, until 1847 when a 
German devised a method of coating 
wire with gutta-percha. It is not 
elastic, is an almost perfect non-con- 
ductor of electricity, and does not de- 
teriorate in sea water. 

2. The first permanent submarine 
cable was laid under the English 
Channel, between Dover and Calais, 
in 1851. The public thought it a gi- 
gantic swindle. It was believed that 
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signalling consisted of pulling a wire 
after the manner of the old-fash- 
ioned house bell! But within the 
next few years several cables were 
laid, and they ceased to be a novelty. 

3. In 1853, Lt. O. H. Berryman of 
the United States Navy carried a 
line of deep-sea soundings across the 
Atlantic from Newfoundland to Ire- 
land. He found the ocean floor to be 
comparatively level, and free from 
strong currents. The average depth 
of the water was about two miles. 
This gave great impetus to the idea 
of transatlantic cable. The first step 
in the actual building of the cable 
was taken by an English engineer, F. 
M. Gisborne. He proposed to run 
fast steamers between Newfoundland 
and Ireland. The messages were 
then to be relayed between New- 
foundland and the American main- 
land by carrier pigeons. 

While in New York attempting to 
raise money, Gisborne met Cyrus W. 
Field, a prominent American mer- 
chant. When he heard of Gisborne’s 
plan he was fired with the more am- 
bitious project of building a subma- 
rine cable line across the Atlantic. 

In 1856 Field visited England, and 
there organized the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Cable. The British public 
quickly supplied the necessary capi- 
tal. But Field’s next 12 years were 
filled with hardship and repeated 
failure. Sixty-four times he crossed 
the ocean, suffering seasickness each 
time! He succeeded in winning the 
co-operation of the British and Amer- 
jean governments. The U. S. S. 
“Niagara,” the largest steam frigate 
in the world, the “Agamemnon,” one 
of the finest British battleships, and 
a number of other naval vessels were 
assigned to the work. Two thousand 
five hundred miles of cable were 
manufactured in England, and stowed 
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on board the two warships. The Irish 
end was landed August 5, 1857, and 
the “Niagara” started westward with 
the cable. Several nights later, when 
the cable was running out too fast, 
the brakes were applied too firmly, 
and the cable parted, 335 miles from 
shore. No more could be done that 
year. 

Undaunted, Field and his associates 
made elaborate preparations for the 
second attempt. ‘This time the two 
halves of the cable were spliced in 
mid-ocean. Afterward, the “Niag- 
ara” steamed toward Newfoundland, 
while the “Agamemnon” pointed her 
bow toward Ireland. Twice the ca- 
ble broke, and twice it was respliced. 
It broke a third time, when the ships 
were 300 miles apart, and the party 
returned to Ireland. 

4. A month later a third attempt 
was made, when the two ends of the 
cable were safely landed on opposite 
sides of the ocean on August 5, 1858. 
Field telegraphed the joyful news to 
the press. “And never did the tidings 
of any great achievement—whether 
in war or peace—more truly electrify 
a nation,” he writes in his “Story of 
the Atlantic Telegraph.” Celebrations 
were held in England and America. 
The first regular messages were ex- 
changed between President Buchanan 
and Queen Victoria. Then the re- 
joicing was cut short by the news 
that the cable had ceased to work! 
Its total life was barely four weeks, 
and it had carried only 400 messages. 
A current too strong for the cable 
had been used, and the insulation was 
ruined. The line had lived long 
enough, however, to demonstrate its 
immense value. A _ single message, 
countermanding orders for the sail- 
ing of two British regiments from 
Canada to England, saved the British 
Government a quarter of a _ million 
dollars. 

5. For the next seven years no 
further attempt was made to lay a 
eable across the Atlantic, but several 
long submarine cables were laid in 
other parts of the world, and much 
valuable experience gained. Then, in 


1865, Field made another effort, again 
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financed by British capitalists. This 
time the cable was nearly twice as 
heavy as before, and the whole of it, 
weighing nearly 4,000 tons, was taken 
aboard a single vessel, the “Great 
Eastern,” the largest vessel in the 
world. One thousand miles out, the 
cable parted, and its end was lost in 
a depth of about two miles. 

Success came at last in 1866. The 
“Great Eastern” set forth again with 
a new cable, and successfully com- 
pleted her work, on July 25, 1866. To- 
day there are 17 cables across the 
North Atlantic; altogether, through- 
out the oceans of the world, there are 
250,000 miles of cable. 

Very feeble currents are used in 
cabling as compared to those used in 
land telegraphy. Signals have been 
sent across the ocean and back with 
the current generated in a woman’s 
thimble! 

A modern submarine cable consists 
of a central conductor of copper wire 
surrounded by a thick layer of gutta- 
percha, around which is a sheathing 
of iron and steel wire, which, in turn, 
is enclosed in a jute wrapping. A 
layer of brass tape is often placed 
just outside of the gutta-percha to 
prevent ship worms from boring into 
the cable. The steel wire protects 
the cable from mechanical injury. 
Mentor, Jl. ’22 


The August issue of The Mentor 
appears with a new cover, larger 
pages and illustrations, finer paper, 
and other printing features that as- 
sure a richer effect. It is a magazine 
of unusual value in interesting read- 
ing matter and beautiful pictures. 
The leading features of the August 
issue are: “Some Famous Vaga- 
bonds,” by Frederick O’Brien, and 
“The Spirit of Spain,” by John Dos 
Passos. Other articles of interest 
are: “The Prince of Potters,” “The 


Oberammergau Passion Play,” “A 
Wonder- Working Element,” and 
“What We Really Know About 
Mars.” 
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The Garden 


Condensed from 


The Forum 


James Hamblen Sears 











1. Distorted flowers of history. 

2. The golden glow and Michael 
Angelo. 

3. The War of the Roses. 

1. A difficult problem. 

5. Acquiring philosophy in a 
garden, 





HERE is a garden near town, div- 
ided into two parts, the whole 
surrounded by a wall. One sec- 

tion is full of flowers. The other is 
covered with rugs, and on the walls 
are shelves. It is full of other flow- 
ers—history, biography, fiction, poe- 
try, science. You can pass easily 
from one part to the other, through a 
glass door in the partition that sep- 
arates the two parts. In the warm 
sunshine you can dig the fingers of 
your hands into the earth and pull up 
foolish weeds. In the cold days you 
can dig the fingers of your mind into 
the books on the shelves and watch 
the flowers cf the ages develop and 
bloom in your own mental soil. 

Sometimes the resident of the gar- 
den gazes at the beautiful blossoms 
and wonders how on earth they grow 
and develop from the seed set in the 
ground. Sometimes he sits on the 
other side of the wall and gazes upon 
the books and wonders how they grew 
from an idea conceived in the minds 
of their writers. Both keep him from 
unhappiness and from the jumble 
that goes on outside the walls. 

Here is a vigorous peony which 
spreads all over the place, and under 
it is a root of larkspur trying to get 
a place in the sun. It bends sideways, 
and after a_ fierce struggle dis- 
torted stem blossoms into flower often 
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more perfect in color because of the 
concentration of the whole plant in a 
single stem. 

It is interesting to discover the 
same thing among the flowers of his- 
tory. Think of Henley distorted by 
decree of nature at birth. He spent 
months in hospitals, trying hard, 
hoping against hope, to get well. And 
lying there he wrote, 

“In the full clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud.” 
He struggled all his life through, and 
in the end his crippled stem brought 
forth flowers that hold their high 
place in the garden of verse. There, 
too, is Robert Stevenson wandering 
over the earth in search of some cli- 
mate that would let him breathe, ly- 
ing in bed in Scotland, in the Adiron- 
dacks, in the South Seas, and writing 
that we should all be as happy as 
kings because the world is so full, 
writing the most genial philosophy 
that we now read again and again. 

2. Then there is the golden glow, 
tall and stiff and straight, pushing 
other plants aside, and working its 
way up to an appalling height, no 
matter what the soil, the weather or 
the surrounding growth. 

It reminds me of Michael Angelo. 
His father, like many another father, 
was a weed. He tried to make the 
boy a weaver, since he needed the 
wages to help out the familv ex- 
chequer. But, Michael went on draw- 
ine and modelling until, as Vasari 
says, “he was beaten by his father 
and other elders.” 

Today the name of his family is of 
no importance whatever, but little 
Mike is fairly familiar to something 
over half the people of the earth, and 
has heen for nearly 500 years. He 
began to cut in marble and broke the 
rules and laws of seulpture to such an 
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extent that everybody laughed at him. 
He cut up dead bodies to see how the 
muscles worked. 

And when he had made a greater 
success of sculpture than anyone of 
his own or any other day, Bramante, 
becoming jealous because he feared 
the competition of the sculptor, went 
to the Pope and suggested that Mi- 
chael Angelo be ordered to paint the 
ceiling in the new chapel of the Vati- 
can. So at the age of 34 Michael An- 
gelo changed to painting and executed 
the greatest piece of art ever seen 
upon this earth. He even invented a 
new kind of scaffolding for the work 
which is used to this day. 

Having at the age of 50 or more, 
beaten everybody in both sculpture 
and painting, he took to architecture 
and was put in charge of the rebuild- 
ing of St. Peter’s in Rome and some 
of the palaces in Florence. Thereupon 
he became the leading architect of 
his era. Not satisfied with having 
reached the top of three of the arts, 
he became a military engineer and 
planned and constructed the fortifi 
cations of Florence, which withstood 
a siege or two. In between times he 
wrote poetry of a high order; and 
finally, at the age of ninety, still 
painting, sculpturing and architectur- 
ing—still going strong—he died, leav- 
ing the impression that he had only 
just begun. 

3. A little vine that cannot stand 
alone winds its way up the stiff stem 
of the larkspur and soon has bent over 
the stronger plant. Is it Cleopatra 
keeping Antonv from the wars? Is 
the vine always the female and the 
stout stalk the male? Yet there seems 
to be no plant of consequence in 
either part of the garden that is not 
attracted by something. The rose bugs 
sweep out of the East led by some At- 








tila and sweep with fire and sword 
across the roses. And then the birds 
form a Holy Alliance with the roses 
and attack the bugs in this little War 
of the Roses in the garden. The resi- 
dent’s heart warms to the birds. We 
should be overcome by the insect Huns 
if it were not for these defenders of 
the civilization of Flowerdom. 

4. And yet, if Attila and the others 
had not invaded Europe, we should be 
a pretty slothful and effete lot by th 
time. And if the rose bugs left the 
roses alone, they might lose their 
charm and fragrance just from lack of 
pep. Perhaps if Michael Angelo’s 
father and elders had not beaten him 
he would not have kept his pep and 
blossomed into such an amazing flow- 
er. It is a difficult problem. 

5. It is an interesting thing to be 
a resident of a garden. It not only 
serves as a change from the daily 
round, but it comes to be an object 
in life on its own account. It suggest 
how interesting it must he to the 
Great Resident of the Garden of the 
World to watch all] these plants of the 
different animal, mineral and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms fight and strurgle, come 
up or go under, thrive or perish, as 
the case may be. No doubt in that 
as in other things there is the tempt- 
ation to interfere and root up the 
crue! and the selfish, to straimhten out 
some things. Perhans it is done some 
times, as in the ease of thet annual 
plant of 509 years, that had been 
erowing ranker and that is known as 
the Hohenzollern Family. 

So the little garden brings forth 
almost dailv something new and amus- 
ing, something worth while and keeps 
its resident a little nearer sanity than 
he might otherwise remain. 

Forum, Ag. ’22 


“While I think the Digest is very good, I find it to 
be just one more thing to read for which I don’t find 


time.” 


The person who “hasn’t time to read” should peruse 


Arnold Bennett’s 


“How to Live on 24 Hours a Day,” 


which was summarized in The Digest for March. Not 
to feed the mind regularly is to miss half the joy of 
living. 





For there is happiness in knowledge. 
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The I. W. W. Menace Self-Revealed 


Abstracted from Current History, published by the New York Times 


Harry 








1. Pernicious, revolutionary doc- 


trines. 

2. Many forms’ of sabotage 
taught. 

3. A general strike on the pro- 
gram, 


1. Any tactics justifiable. 

5. The menace in the acceptance 
of I. W. W.. teachings by 
others. 








ao LL this talk of the I. W. W. and 
of Bolshevism in America is 
only monshine.” 

If you are one of those who think 
so, read newspaper accounts during 
the harvest of 1921 of two ex-service 
men who were killed because they de- 
fied the I. W. W., who tried to control 
the wheat fields of the Dakotas. Or 
read recent testimony showing that 
I. W. W. members in increasing num- 
bers are joining the crews of Ameri- 
can vessels. Or read of the activities 
of the reds in the coal regions. Or go 
back to the most execrable I. W. W. 
deed of recent years, the shooting at 
Centralia, Wash., when three ex-ser- 
vice men were shot down on the street 
like dogs, three others wounded, and 
another killed a few minutes later 
while pursuing a fleeing I. W. W. 

The Preamble of the I. W. W. con- 
stitution says: 

The 


class 


working 
have 


class and 
nothing in 
can be no peace so 
want are found 
ing people, and 
the emploving 
things of li’ 

Between these two classes a 
must go on until the workers 
session of the earth and the 
of production and abolish the 
tem, 


the employing 
common There 
long as hunger and 
among millions of work- 
the few who make up 
class have all the good 


struggle 
take pos 
machinery 
wage svs- 
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Hibschman, 


LLD. 


We are plainly notified in the I. W. 
W. literature that at the time of the 
revolution the destruction of capital- 
ism will be accomplished by the vio- 
lent seizure of the property we now 
own. Agricultural workers are to 
seize the farms. The miners are to 
take possession of the mines, the rail- 
road workers of the railroads, the 
timber workers of the timber and the 
mills, and so on. The workers alone 
will own, manage and control the in- 
dustries and natural resources of the 
country. 

The I. W. W. would give us the 
same “industrial communism” that 
has been a blight on Russia. One 
I. W. W. agitator expressed it thus 
when J. J. Hill was living: 

Some fine morning, Jim Hill will oom 


down to his office and find the I. W. 
Committee in 


charge “What are you 
bums doing here?” he will ask: and they 
will answer him, ‘‘We've taken over the 
Great Northern Railroad.” Finally Jim 
will ask, “What am I supposed to do?” 
And they'll answer him, “We don't want 
you to starve. So we've decided to give 
you a job—you shall work on the sec- 
tion between St Paul and Minneapolis.” 


His hearers were instantly on their 
feet, cheering, whistling and shouting 
for some minutes. 

Vincent St. John, for many years 
Secretary of the I. W. W. and now 
in Leavenworth penitentiary, says in 
his book: 

All activities furthering 


our program 


must necessarily he revolutionary and 
beyond the “law.” In short the I. W. W. 
advocates the use of militant direct ac- 
tion tactics to the full extent of our 
powsr r 

9 


2. One type of “direct action” is 
sabotage. The word comes from the 
French “sabot,” or wooden shoe, and 
came into use in a time when French 
workmen took off their wooden shoes 
and stuck them into the silk looms. 
Today it means slackening on the job, 
doing poor work, damaging property, 
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etc. One I. W. W. writer defines it: 
“The conscious withdrawal of the 
worker’s efficiency.” 

Examples of sabotage are plentiful. 
During the war, for instance, it was 
not an uncommon thing in the spruce 
districts of the Northwest to have 
logs reach the saws with spikes driv- 
en into them so cleverly that their 
presence was not detected. Then 
again vital parts were removed from 
machinery used in logging and 
thrown into streams, involving senous 
delays. Putting emery dust into the 
bearings of expensive machines was 
a favorite practice in mining camps 
in war time; and in the harvest field, 
the blowing up of machines and 
burning of crops. 

Printed cards suggesting ways of 
pfacticing sabotage are distributed 
by the I. W. W. and some of their 
official songs are fruitful in sugges- 
tions. 


One I. W. W. writer, W. C. Smith, 


says: 
Sabotage is the destruction of profits. 
It may mean damaging raw materials 


spoiling a finished product, damaging ma- 
chinery; or it may mean working slow; 
poor work; giving overweight to custom- 
ers: missending packages, using the best 
materials where the employer’ desires 
adulteration and also the telling of trade 
secrets. In fact it has as many variations 
‘is there are different lines of work 

Perry’s pamphlet, “The Revolution- 
ary I. W. W.,” contains this: 

3. We will demand more and more 
wages from our employers and enforce 


shorter and shorter hours, thus dimin- 
ishing the profits of the boss, and taking 
away his power We are gaining that 


power for ourselves, 
come more disciplined 


All the time we he- 
We become more 


self-confident. We realize that without 
our labor no wealth can be produced. We 
fold arms The mills close We then 


make our proposition to our former mas 
ters. 


In other words, the general strike 
is to be the beginning of the revo- 
lution. That strike will be used to 
starve and coerce society into submis- 
sion to the new communistic regime. 

4. Joseph J. Etton wrote this while 
in jail in Lawrence, Mass.: 

New 
must ¢ 
We 
that 
the 


conceptions of right and wrong 
nerate and permeate the workers, 
must look upon actions and conduct 
advance the economic position of 
working class as right, ethically, le- 
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gaily, religiously, socially—by every mea- 
surement 


And St. John says: 


We aim to use any and all tactics that 


will get the results sought. The question 
of right or wrong does not concern us. 

The I. W. W. is more than a labor 
problem; it is a moral issue that con- 
scripts us to fight for the preserva- 
tion of the moral sense, to save honor 
and virtue from being destroyed in 
the hearts of American workingmen. 

Turning again to Perry, we find 
this: 

Ours is an international movement. We 
are patriotic for our class, the working 
class As workers we have no country. 
The flags and symbols that once meant 
great things to us have been seized by 
our employers. Today they mean naught 
to us but oppression and tyranny, 

It is well known, of course, that 
the I. W. W. did everything in its 
power to hinder the winning of the 
war. Their contempt was shown hun- 
dreds of times in their halls by the 
use of one of the songs in their offi- 
cial song book. It is a parody on the 
hymn, “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 
and its purpose was to heap derision 
on every man who wore the American 
uniform. It is too vile and too sacre- 
ligious to reproduce, but it shows that 
I. W. W.-ism means, “No master, no 
country, and no God.” 

The menace lies not in the organi- 
zation known as the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World; it lies in the pos- 
sible acceptance of its teachings, 
more or less unconsciously, by other 
workers and other organizations who 
fail to understand the real scope and 
purport of these doctrines. Fully 
realizing this, the I. W. W. are now 
“boring from the inside” and work- 
ing under some other guise than their 


own. They are more dangerous thus 
than when they boldly proclaim 
themselves. 


Viewed from any sane standpoint, 
I. W. W.-ism is a virulent thing, with 
which every American ought to be 
familiar. To meet it, we must under- 
stand it. To contend with it we must 
be armed with knowledge. For indif- 
ference never preserved an ideal and 
ignorance never gave birth to prog- 
ress. 

Cur. Hist., Ag. ’22 
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The Scenery of the United States 


Excerpts from The Natlonal Geographic Magazine 


James Bryce 











Viscount Bryce visited, and 
mentions in his article, all the 
points of greatest scenic interest 
in the United States. The fol- 
lowing extracts, however, are the 
most suggestive of his obesrva- 
tious. 





VERYTHING in America is on 
a great scale, as great as that of 


i 


Asia, far greater than that of 
Europe. The American rivers are of 
immense length and volume. The 


lakes are, with the exception of the 
Caspian, the largest in the world. 
America’s mountain ranges exceed 
those of Asia, the Rocky Mountai) 
being more than 2,500 miles in length, 
as against the Himalayas of about 
1,500. 

This vast scale gives a large num- 
ber of places in which such beauty as 
rivers and mountains display can be 
enjoyed, but it does not necessarily 
mean more beauty. That depends 
upon other factors, the chief of which 
are fineness of form and richness of 
color. 

Mountains, lakes and rivers are the 
three features of scenery which most 
contribute to natural beauty, and of 
these three, mountains are the most 
important, the quality of river scen- 
ery and lake scenery depending main- 
ly on the character of their banks, 
whether these be low and monotonous 
or bold and varied. 

The volume of rivers, however, does 


have a grandeur of its own apart 
from the land through which they 
run. The two greatest American 


rivers, the Mississippi (including its 
chief affluents) and the St. Lawrence, 
have this grandeur. One cannot look 
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(Viscount Bryce) 


upon either of these mighty streams 
without being awed by the prodigious 
force that dwells in their currents. 
Only the Yangtze has a like air of 
majesty and of resistless power, and 
this may be due to the sense that it 
is more closely associated with human 
life, because no other river bears so 
many vessels. 

Mountains count for the most, not 
because there is not just as much 
genuine beauty to be found among 
soft hills and rolling pastures and 
along the banks of streams in wooded 
dales, but because size is an element 
in grandeur, and grandeur impresses 
those who are insensible to the gent- 
ler charms of landscape. 

The highest peaks are found in 
Colorado, where about 40 exceed 14,- 
000 feet, but none seem to reach 14,- 
500. This uniformity of elevation 
makes them less interesting than 
might be expected from their height, 
while the dryness of the climate pre- 
vents accumulations of snow sufficient 
to feed glaciers. Few have forms 
sufficiently noble and peculiar to give 
them individuality, such as is found 
in the Alps. 

However, the Colorado Rockies have 
one feature of unsurpassed grandeur. 
The deep gorges which intersect the 
mountains have sometimes a grandeur 
and sometimes a picturesque variety 
of views up and down the winding ra- 
vine unsurpassed in any part of the 
Western Hemisphere. The Royal 
Gorge is the most tremendous, but 
there are others hardly less wildly 
grand, 

The region north of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway resembles that of the 
Alps more nearly than does any other 
part of North America. 

Seen from the western coast of Pu- 
get Sound, Mt. Rainier is a truly mag- 
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nificent object, towering to a height 
of 14,408 feet, with glittering glaciers 
streaming down its slopes till they 
almost touch the thick dark forest 
beneath—a vast forest in which near- 
ly every tree rises 300 feet into the 
air. 

These superb evergreen conifers, 
along with the “Big Trees” of Cali- 
fornia, the thickest-stemmed trees in 
the world, are the glory of the Pacific 
Coast, not only in size but aiso in the 
stateliness of their aspect, far trans- 
cending any trees of Lurope, and ap- 
proached only by a few in Australia, 
South America, or India. 

On the Atlantic side, we find an 
other type of scenery with its ov 
culiar charms, less sensational, but 
not less enjoyable by those who know 
how to enjoy. 

The slopes of the Appalachian 
mountains are seldom precipitous, for 
this whole region has been worn down 
by the huge glaciers which formerly 
covered it. It is rather in the val- 
leys that the characteristic charm 
of New England scenery is to be 
found. The villages are pretty, de- 
spite the unlovely frame houses, for 
elms, more graceful than are the elms 
of England, and stately manle 
the and lanes. Every house 
has its wide, well-kept grass plot, and 
the whole village seems to swim in 
verdure. 

The supreme charm of East Ameri 
can scenery is to be enjoyed only du 
ing six weeks in the year, from th 
beginning of October to the middle 
of November, during the “Indian 
Summer,” a season scarcely known to 
Europe except in Middle Italy and 
Greece. 

The latter part of the fall gives to 
the woods a wealth of brilliant color 
nowhere to be found in the Old World, 
unless perhaps in Korea and Japan. 
It is chiefly in the maples that these 
colors are found, for they turn to su- 
perb crimsons and scarlets, but they 
are seconded by the many-tinted vel- 
lows of beech and birch, while white 
pines, with their deep green, present a 
contrast against which the maples 
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glow all the more vivid. To see these 
colors is worth a voyage across the 
Atlantic. The hillsides seem ablaze 
with them, a piece of Nature’s most 
exquisite handiwork, yet they are not 


violent or crude, no more than the 
finest Persian rug. 
The American deserts are more 


beautiful than those which I have seen 
on any of the other continents. The 
desert mountain peaks, mostly stand- 
ing detached and visible at long dis- 
tances in the extraordinarily dry, 
clear air, give a striking impression 
of remoteness and lonely immensity. 
Combined with this, the peculiar 
charm of the desert lies in the most 
tender and delicate tints of color. In 
Arizona especially the varieties of 
rock and the inequalities of surface, 
scattering patches of light and shadow 
over the expanse, give corresponding 
varieties of hue, so there is no monot- 
ony, not even at high noon, when other 
deserts have a uniform glare. 

But it is when the sun dips toward 
the horizon that the magic of light 
has its most perfect work, bringing 
out a whole range of vivid tints, pass- 
ing by faint gradations from pink to 
crimson, to purple, to violet. 

Every stone seems to glow like a 
jiewe! before it dies into darkness as 
the sun departs, while the distant vio- 
lets of a limestone cliff turn to the 
of twilight. 

The Grand Canyon, 6,000 feet deep, 
12 miles wide, is a unique wonder of 
the world. Such a display of rock 
colors is seen nowhere else in the 
world. Why this deep hole should 
inspire more wonder and awe than the 
loftiest snow mountain or greatest 
waterfall I do not know. But it does. 
The vastness and the changelessness 
create a sense of solemn silence. This 
silence is the most awesome thing. The 
eternal steadfastness and rigidity of 
the colors grasp and seem to hypno- 
tize the beholder. 

In richness of colors, whether we 
think of the autumn woods of Maine 
or the rocks of the Western Canyons, 
America is pre-eminent. 

Nat. Geog., Ap. ’22 
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Every Man With His Ax 


Abridged from 


Harper’s Magazine 


Mark Twain 





From 
of the 
Twain.” 


“Unpublished Chapters 
Autobiography of Mark 


1. We are all beggars. 

2. Never convey the ax yourself. 

3. Finding meat between the 
lines. 

1. Compliments 
away, yet— 


seldom given 
5. Benevolences of first benefit 
to ourselves. 





FYVHE coat-of-arms of the human 
I race ought to consist of a man 

with an ax on his shoulder pro- 
ceeding toward a grindstone. Or, it 
ought to represent several members 
of the human race holding out the 
hat to each other. For we are al! beg- 
gars. Mach in his own way. One 
beggar is too proud to beg for pen- 
nies, but will beg a loan of dollars, 
knowing he can’t repay; another wil! 
net beg a loan, but will beg for a 
postmastership; another will beg for 
an introduction into “society”; one, 
being rich, will bee a pass off the rail- 
road company; his neighbor, in so- 
cial converse with a lawyer will place 
before him a supposititious case in the 
hope of getting an opinion out of 
him for nothing. 

Certainly no human being is with- 
out some form of mendicancy. To 
every man cometh, at intervals, a 
man with an ax to grind. If you are 
the governor, you know that this 
stranger wants a position. The first 
six times the ax came, vou were de- 
ceived. The bearer of it poured out 
such noble praise of vou that vou 
were thankful that you had lived to 
have this happiness; then the stran- 
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ger disclosed his ax and his real mo- 
tive in coming and applauding. Six 
repetitions are sure to cure you. After 
that (if you are not a candidate for 
re-election) you interrupt the com- 
pliments and say— 

“Yes, yes, never mind about that; 
what is it you want?” 

No matter how big or how little 
your place in life may be, you have a 
grindstone, and peopie will bring axes 
to you. None escapes. 

Also, you are in the business your- 
self. You privately rage at the man 
who brings his ax to you, but every 
now and then you carry yours to 
somebody and ask a whet. I don’t 
carry mine to strangers, I draw the 
line there; perhaps that is your way. 
This is bound to set us up on a high 
and holy pinnacle and make us look 
down in cold rebuke upon persons 
who carry their axes to strangers. 

Let us recognize it and confess it 
—we are all beggars; hence we are 
all concerned to plan out the best way 
to approach a person’s grindstone; a 
way which shall as nearly as possi- 
ble avoid offensiveness, a way which 
shall best promise to secure a grind- 
ing for the ax. How would this 
plan answer: 

2. Never convey the ax _ yourself; 
send it by another stranger; or by 
your friend, or by the grindstone- 
man’s friend; or by a person who is 
friend to both of vou. 

Of course this last is best. You 
see, when you dispatch the ax your- 
self (as when a new author writes 
that he is sending his book to me to 
read), you are making one thing ab- 
solutely certain; the grindstone-man 
will have a prejudice against it, be- 
fore he has even looked at it. Be- 
cause you have tied his hands, you 
have not left him independent, he 
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feels cornered, and he frets at this, 
he resents as an impertinence your 
taking this unfair advantage of him, 
and he is right. He knows you mean 
to take a mean advantage of him- 
with all your clumsy arts you have 
not deceived him. He knows you 
framed your letter with deliberation, 
to a distinct end: to compel an an- 
swer. You have paid him homage, by 
all the laws of courtesy he has got to 
pay for it, and pay for it in thanks 
and return-compliments. 

3. To send one’s book to strangers 
is to beg for a puff—it has that ob- 
ject, whether the object is confessed 
in words or not. Since that is not 
my form of soliciting alms, I look 
down upon it with a polar disdain. 
The first time a stranger ever sent me 
his book I was as pleased as a child, 
and I took a!l the compliments at par. 
I didn’t read between the lines. How- 
ever, as time went on I became an 
expert on invisibles, and could find 
more meat between the lines than 
anywhere else. 

4. Compliments are not often given 
away. A return is expected. When 
an audience applauds, if the applause 
is not in some way acknowledged (by 
a bow, or smile, for instance) the 
audience will withdraw its trade, 
there and then. When a beautiful girl 
catches a compliment in our eye, she 
pays spot cash for it with a dear lit- 
tle blush. We did not know we were 
expecting pay, but if she should flash 
offended dignity at us, instead of that 
little blush, we should then know bet- 
ter. But in truth, compliments are 
sometimes actually given away, and 
no bill presented. I received a most 
lovely letter once, glowing with felici- 
tous praises—and there was no name 
signed, and no address! 

Whenever a stranger tags his com- 
pliment with his name and address it 
stands for C. O. D. He may not de- 


How much time would you spend 


liberately intend it to, but that is be- 
cause he has not the habit of search- 
ing his motives to the bottom. And 
that is wise in its way, for the most 
of one’s motives are best concealed 
from oneself. I know that by close 
ey umination of my own. 

When a stranger sends me his book, 
he is aware that he is begging. And 
not for a candid opinion of his book, 
but for a puff. One of two things he 
always puts in: 1, he admires you; 
2, you probably asked and received 
help and encouragement yourself 
when you were a beginner. It is a 
curious absence of tact. He wants a 
gratuity of you, and prepares the 
way by putting the thing to you as 
an obligation—it’s your duty to grant 
it. We resent having strangers dic- 
tate our duties to us. 

5. I am built as are other people, 
and prize a good hearty compliment 
above rubies. But when a man goes 
beyond compliment, I am humiliated. 
Adulation, adulation—never earned; 
never due, to any human being. What 
a king must suffer! For he knows 
deep down in his heart, that he is a 
poor, cheap, wormy thing like the 
rest of us, a sarcasm, the Creator’s 
prime miscarriage in inventions, the 
moral inferior of all the animals, the 
inferior of each one of them all in 
one gift only—and that one not up 
to his estimation of it—intellect. 

But, mayhap, when a_ stranger 
sends me his book, I will not be able 
to put the book down until I have 
finished it. And I write and confess 
this fact to the author—because I get 
more peace for my spirit out of do- 
ing it than out of leaving it undone. 
Were you thinking I do it to give the 
author pleasure? I do—only at sec- 
ond hand. We do no _ benevolences 
whose first benefit is not for our- 
selves. 

Harp. M., Ag. ’22. 


each month in 


searching through the many magazines to find material 
of equivalent interest and value to that found in com- 
pact form in each issue of The Digest? 


In what other way can you enlarge 


horizon? 
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Viewpoints 


Time 

Brazil is about to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of her inde- 
pendence. it it interesting to think 
that we, the first of the large modern 
republics, are in independent govern- 
ment only 46 years older than our sis- 
ter in South America. Perhaps be- 
fore long new democratic forms in 
industry will spread as rapidly as 
shifting of political power has taken 
place in the last century and a half. 

When we measure changes in so- 
cial institutions, we must remember 
how short is written history. We 
think of Jesus of Nazareth as living 
long ago. If you take a man of the 
age of Charles William Eliot, Chaun- 
cey Depew, or Uncle Joe Cannon, how 
many such lives would lead back to 
Jesus? Put 22 such lives, preceding 
the birth of these three Americans, 
and the first in the chain would have 
been in old age at the Crucifixion. 
Norman Hapgood in Hearst’s Inter- 

national, Ag. ’22 

Misdirected Philanthropy 

Taken by and large, the rich man’s 
greatest opportunity for public ser- 
vice lies inside his private business, 
rather than in philanthropy outside 
business. I have often thought of 
the case of Carnegie. Mr. Carnegie, 
when he reached the zenith of his 
power, sold out and spent the rest of 
his life in so-called “public work.” 
He endowed libraries, built peace pal- 
aces, and enjoyed a wide-spread rep- 
utation as a distinguished servant of 
the common good. I wish Mr. Car- 
negie had possessed the requisite 
imagination to see that in his steel 
industry he possessed a remarkable 
social laboratory under his immediate 
control—a_ laboratorv in which he 
might have helped the nation to ex- 
reriment its wav toward some solu- 
tion of the vexed problem of indus- 
trial relations. I cannot but feel that 
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had he spent his money and his en- 


ergy in this fashion there would now 
stand to his credit something far 
more satiffying than the cobwebs 
that have been spun across the en- 
trance to his peace palace at The 
Hague. 


Glenn Frank, in The Century Maga- 

zine, Ag. “22 

Let Us Tidy Our Cities 

Just as the neatness and cleanness 
of one’s personal appearance is an 
indication of character, so the physi- 
cal appearance of a city’s streets gives 
a pretty clear insight into the city’s 
composite character. <A fine avenue 
littered with filth and rubbish means 
nothing except bad citizenship. It 
betrays the absence of that spirit of 
co-operation which is the essence of 
good government. A man who has 
so little respect for his associated 
citizens as to strew the highway with 
papers and general refuse does not 


possess that “social conscience” 
which brings important results in 
more important matters. 

Anyone who has watched Ameri- 
can cities for 25 years knows that 
men and women develop a municipal 
responsibility much more rapidly 
than is commonly supposed. Twenty- 


five years ago few Americans hesi- 
tated to spit in public places or pub- 
lie conveyances. The inhibition that 
has developed in respect to this vice 
shows how rapidly personal habits 
can be improved. The day will prob- 
ably come when the average citizen 
will be as careful about dropping 
his newspaper in the street as he is 
now about spitting in a street car. 
3ut there is much opportunity for 
missionary zeal. Nothing would 
more eloquently portray the perfec- 
tion of civie conscience than an un- 
littered city park on Monday morn- 
ing. 
The World’s Work, Ag. ’22 


~~ 
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British-American Relations 

A distinct improvement in British- 
American relations nus been evident 
recently. Developments in Europe 
have forced the attention of both the 
British and American peoples upon 
the fact that, different in many super- 
ficial details, as they may be, they 
are more like each other than either 
is like any other nation in the world. 
Since the war Americans know, as 
they never knew before, what is an 
Englishman, a Frenchman, a_ Ger- 
man, an Italian, and the result is 
that Uncle Sam finds that John Bull 
is considerably more like himself 
than any of the others. Consequent- 
ly the two nations have felt them- 
selves subtly coming together. That 
the solution of the difficulties now as- 
sailing mankind is the responsibility 
of these two peoples is a fact that is 
penetrating their consciousness, 
slowly perhaps and yet definitely. Mr. 
Taft’s recent visit has had the effect 
of showing Englishmen that an 
American of the finest type is, after 
all, much like an Englishman of the 
same class, and thus has had the ef- 
fect of bringing cleser the day when 
the two nations may work more 
closely together for the salvation of 
the world. 

The chief business of an ambassa- 
dor, after all, is to promote cordial- 
ity; and Mr. Taft simply radiates in- 
ternational svmpathy. It is true that 
Mr. Taft was not an ambassador; 
that he went to England to studv 
phases of English law; yet the real 
usefulness of his visit has been as a 
messenger of vood-will. 

The World’s Work, Ag. ’22 


The Immigration Law 

Quotas, under the present immigra- 
tion law of the United States, are, 
from every point of view, an absurd 
arrangement. Because a young Bel- 
gian woman, wife of a Chicago man 
who had taken out his first citizen- 
ship papers, went back to Belgium 
to get her voung son, and returned 
on the “Aquitania” only a few heurs 
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before the new fiscal year, with a new 
quota, would begin on July first, she 
is now required by the immigration 
authorities to return to Belgium and 
come back again to make a new ap- 
plication. Obviously this formal- 
ity of needlessly repeated travel is 
ridiculous. But more than that, the 
incident calls attention to the fact 
that the number of people from any 
one country who are already in the 
United States is not a logical basis 
for the admission of new immigrants 
to preserve, without any real reason, 
the present proportion among the 
various nationalities. 

The International Interpreter, Ag. 12, 


‘Oo 


Politics 

Many men and women declare that 
they have no interest in politics. No 
one ever says that he has no inter- 
est in the size of his income. But 
the size of every income is revised 
downward by politics and politicians. 
Thousands are answering advertise- 
ments proclaiming that by spare-time 
study anyone can fit himself for a 
better-paying job. A spare-time 
study of politics will not only add to 
your income but to your self-respect. 
As the ads put it, “You can be your 
own boss!”—your own political boss. 
A few hours week!y—the time spent 
in a game of bridge or devoted to the 
sporting page will put you in pos- 
session of the information that will 
enable you to act.intelligently in 
polities. 

Good intentions are not enough. 
They must be informed with knowl- 
edge to enable you to get possession 
of the political machinery, and with 
common sense if vou are to diagnose 
and defeat foolish legislation. Or- 
ranization, votes of protest. unhors- 
ing this senator and rebukine first 
this party and then that are all futile 
vnless they are hased on education. 
And that education is ridiculously 
easy to get and to make effective, 
compared to its social and economic 
value to the individual. 

Saturday Evening Post 
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Religion and World Restoration 


Abstracted from The North American Review 


The Rev. Dr. Joseph Silverman 


fF\HE paramount problem of today 

is the restoration of the world to 

normal conditions. While many 
agencies, political, industrial, capital- 
istic, educational, ete., are contribu- 
ting their theoretical and practical 
measures towards a solution of the 
world’s perplexities, it is pertinent to 
ask, what part Religion can and will 
take in the rebuilding of the world. 
That Religion is vitally interested in 
the salvaging of humanity is self-evi- 
dent, but whether it will become an 
active factor in resurrecting the dead 
bones of our civilization and investing 
them with a new body and soul is a 
mooted question. 

The great religions lost another op- 
portunity in not preventing the late 
war. The war was an evidence of the 
impotence of religions to redeem man- 
kind from sin. The war lords who 
were responsible were members of the 
Church. They even claimed to be in- 
spired by the Almighty to undertake 
the butchery of God’s children. The 
Church stood aghast and helpless at 
such monstrous blasphemy. As an 
organized institution for the moraf 
redemption of mankind the Church 
failed. 


The churches failed to save human- 
ity against itself because’ these 
churches have been more interested in 
saving themselves than in saving hu- 
manity. In their creeds they profess- 
ed to seek truth and human brother- 
hood; but in reality thev sought to es- 
tablish their particular theology as 
the absolute truth, and their own sect 
as the basis of a universal brother- 
hood. Men were judged, not by the 
purity of their lives, but by the par- 
ticular brand of their theology. Sec- 
tarianism was substituted for religion 
and totally eclipsed the importance of 
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moral teaching. Churches preached 
love of man, but what they really 
meant was love for the man who ac- 
cepted a particular ironclad creed and 
ritual. The same churches even sought 
to control educational institutions and, 
furthermore, endeavored to inject re- 
ligion into politics. Some churches 
sent forth missionaries ostensibly to 
save “lost souls” but in reality to 
wage an insidious campaign against 
other religions. 

2. Religions have been fighting 
against one another instead of uniting 
against their common foes, to wit: 
materialism, sensualism, selfishness, 
pride and combativeness. It has nat- 
urally resulted from the interference 
of certain churches with government, 
educational, social and political agen- 
cies, as well as with representatives 
of other faiths, that persecutions, 
riots and even wars were fomented in 
the interest of militant religions. 

Truth beggars description of the 
many crimes that have been commit- 
ted in the name of religion. What 
with intolerance, bigotry and perse- 
cutions, to say nothing of social and 
political discriminations, instigated bv 
agents of the churches during the past 
2,000 vears, much time has been lost, 
untold moneys and energies have been 
wasted, and the redemption of man- 
kind postponed to a dim future! 

These conclusions are not mere sen- 
sational statements, but matters of 
historical record. The well known 
“murders of the innocents,” the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, the Cru- 
sades, the pogroms of Russia, are only 
a few of many instances of the 
churches’ warfare against humanity; 
of the failure of the faiths to destroy 
crime, hatred, cruelty and war be- 
cause they themselves resorted to 
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those means to foster what they called 
religion. The inconsistencies of the 
devotees of the Church, the incongrui- 
ties between their profession and 
ractice, have in a great measure 
veen responsible for the failure of 
the Churches to stop war. 

3. If the Church is to play any part 
in the world’s restoration, it must re- 
form its methods. Insistence upon an 
ironclad theology and ritual, with the 
resultant militant sectarianism, perni- 
cious missionarizing, and interference 
with goverment, politics, education 
and other religions must be aban- 
doned. 

The Ten Commandments constitute 
an ethical religion sufficient in itself 
to reform mankind. Had the war lords 
of Europe been guided by the three 
great fundamental ideals of Justice, 
Mercy and Humility there would have 
been no war. They sought not jus- 
tice, but only their selfish supremacy; 
they were not merciful, for they 
strutted forth in arrogance as long as 
they were protected by guns. 

When men have learned to practice 
justice, mercy and humility, they will 
appreciate the great prophetic ideal, 
“Have we not all one Father? Has 
not He created us all? Why then shall 
we deal treacherously, every man 
against his brother?” Here is the ba- 
sis of a common Brotherhood of man 
growing out of a common Fatherhood 
of God. If we believe in one God, then 
all men are His children; then human- 
ity is one family; then why all this 
intrigue and treachery? Only because 
churches have preached brotherhood, 
but have divided men into hostile fac- 
tions, splitting hairs over theology; 
instead of demanding a universal bro- 
therhood that shall acknowledge the 
God of truth, justice, love and peace 
as the only King. 

The late war has proved that eccle- 
siastical edicts have been ineffective 
for the creation of world peace. And 
they have been ineffective because the 
militancy of the churches contradicted 
and neutralized the peace professions. 
Nations would not heed the peace of- 
fers of religions that themselves were 
aggressive and militant. 
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The world can be redeemed by 
means of the Ten Commandments, the 
practice of justice, mercy and humil- 
ity, the love of God and man, liberty, 
equality and fraternity for all people, 
the abolition of war, and the substitu- 
tion therefore of a universal Supreme 
Court. 


Those ideals cannot be carried out 
by any one faith alone. What is 
needed is concerted action on the part 
of religions—a Learue of Religions, 
that will overlook points of disagree- 
ment and unite for the promotion of 
those principles and ideals on which 
agreement can be had. As a rule the 
points of disagreement relate to the- 
ology, ritual, Biblical interpretations, 
sacraments, and might well be held 
in abeyance in a consideration of 
problems for the establishment of 
world peace. A League of Religions 
founded on a broad platform of the 
Ethical Reformation of Mankind could 
formulate plans for the general wel- 
fare without infringing upon the 
autonomy of constituent religions. 
Such a League could unequivocably 
endorse the Ten Commandments, 
agree upon abandonment of competi- 
tive missionary efforts, emphasize the 
total separation of Church and State, 
denounce and oppose all forms of re- 
ligious prejudice and discrimination, 
and advocate the complete disarma- 
ment of nations. Such a League 
could militate against religious com- 
petition and unite churches in combat- 
ing the common enemies of religion 
and humanity, namely, falsehood, jus- 
tice, crime and war. It could create 
a sound public opinion throughout the 
world on behalf of international unity 
and peace that would be irresistible. 
The word of the ancient prophet of 
Israel, “Have we not all one Father? 
Has not one God created us all? Why 
should we deal treacherously one 
against the other?” would then be 
heeded by all men. The League of 
Religions would then become the pre- 
cursor of the Brotherhood of Man. 
N. Am. Rev., Ag. ’22. 
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The Antioch Idea 


Condensed from The American Magazine 


An interview with Arthur E. Morgan 
Bruce Barton 








1. How is the graduate to get 
aboard? 

2. The curriculum neglects the 
imagination. 

3. Alternating study and experi- 
ence. 

4. Training students for pro- 
prietorship. 

5. Why business consolidations 
occur. 








CC7PFNHE other day a young fellow 

T consulted me as to how he 

ought to start in the world. He 

had graduated from a grat uni- 
versity as a sanitary engineer. 

““What does a sanitary engineer 
do?’ I asked him. He was a little 
vague about that—said a sanitary en- 
gineer laid sewers and so on. 

“*Haven’t you ever thought, during 
your college course, how you would 
go about it to get a job?’ I continued. 

“He said he hadn’t, except in an 
indefinite sort of fashion. 

“*Suppose you do get a job, how 
will you know whether it is a good 
job?’ I persisted. ‘Have you any 
knowledge at all of how business is 
organized, and what sort of jobs lead 
up, and what sort lead nowhere?’ 

“On all of these matters his educa- 
tion had been a blank. All his school 
life someone had been telling him to 
do so and so, read such and_ such 
pages in certain books, and answer 
such and such questions. Except in 
the choice of his college course, sel- 
dom if ever, had he been compelled at 
school to stand on his own feet and 
to make a decision involving personal 
responsibility. The schools had carried 
him up to the station platform; but 
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the trains were rushing by and he had 
not the slightest notion how he was 
to get aboard! 

2. “Every year several hundred 
men and women who have completed 
their college training go to the uni- 
versities to enroll for graduate work. 
It is necessary for each one to pre- 
pare an original thesis on some sub- 
ject, as part of the work leading to 
the doctor’s degree. And I am told 
that over half these young people 
have to have subjects assigned to 
them. They are mature folks—well 
over 21 years. They are the finished 
products of our educational institu- 
tions. Yet not half of them have 
found, in all their years, any subject 
that stirred their imaginations, or 
aroused their curiosity. They have 
taken orders from their teachers all 
the way through, and they expect to 
go on taking orders permanently. 

“The Yankee habit of going it alone 
is being lost out of our American boys. 
What we need tremendously is more 
men trained in the technique, the hab- 
it, and the expectation of proprietor- 
ship. 

3. “Out of such observations came 
my interest in education. So I wel- 
comed the opportunity at Antioch Col- 
lege and, without giving up my en- 
gineering practice, I have become 
somewhat to my own amazement and 
amusement—a college president. We 
are going to train men and women 
for proprietorship. 

“T say train, rather than teach, for 
training infers practice as well as 
study. And some form of apprentice- 
shin or other practice is necessarv. 

“The board of trustees and the fac- 
ultv have been pretty much rebuilt. 
Onto the board have come such men 
as Frank A. Vanderlip; C. F. Ketter- 
ling, vice-president of the General 
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Motors Corporation; and Henry A. 
Dennison, president of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company. To the fac- 
ulty, we have recruited men who could 
bring us a record of successful 
achievement in the active world. We 
have 200 students this year and want 
to increase gradually to 500 to 600. 
Each student alternates five weeks of 
study with five weeks of work in one 
of the industries in Springfield, Day- 
ton, or other nearby city. None of 
them saw wood or mow lawns or 
tend furnaces. They are at work in 
jobs that involve responsibility and 
carry good pay; some freshmen are 
earning as much as $40, and no one 
is earning k than $15. 


“Our faculty members, including 
myself, who handle these courses in 
business administration, give part of 
their time to the college and part to 
commercial work. Each of us turns 
into the college a vart of whatever 
we earn, in professional fees, and in 
that reduce the expense to the 
institution. And by keeping up our 
professional activities we bring to the 
college close, present-day contact with 


active business life. 


L” “ae 


way 


oon as they get their bear- 
ines, we shall encourage our students 
to get into business for themselves 
wherever they can—to take contracts 
for laying sidewalks, to set up a little 
laundry, or in some way to get the 
all-around experience of having to as- 
sume risk and make profits—in other 
words to have the fine exhilarating 
thrill of ‘jumping off the dock.’ 
“Some day we shall have a big in- 
dustrial building on our campus with 
ten or twenty little industries—a 
laundry, a machine shop, a printing 
office, a furniture factory, and all the 
rest. The accounting and overhead 
for ali of them can be handled in a 
central office. But the actual work 
of management. the proprietor’s work 
of making the thine eo. will be shared 
by the students themselves. If they 
make a profit thev will get their part: 
if they fail to make a profit, thev will 
stand the consequences. 
ought not to be merely 


Collece 


theoretical 


preparation for life; it should be life 
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itself. That is our principle at An- 
tioch. 
“We mean to impress upon our stu- 


dents at Antioch another principle 
which is too often overlooked. 

“We shall tell them that no man 
can expect to find .jn his subordinates 
the essential qualities of character he 
has failed to develop in himself. The 
dishonest man cannot attract honesty; 
the crude man cannot appreciate re 
finement; the unappreciative man can- 
not hope to surround himself with 
loyalty. 

“Some critics make this objection: 
‘Everyone cannot be a_ proprietor,’ 
they say. ‘Where are the places for 
these proprietors whom you expect to 
turn out?’ First, Antioch is a small 
college with a selected student body; 
but I answer that there is not a town, 
not even a city block, that does not 
have in it an opportunity for a pro- 
prietor. 

5. “A great corporation purchased 
its leading competitor a few months 
ago. The president of the great in- 
dustry wanted to retire, and the only 
man to whom the directors were will- 
ing to trust his job was the man who 
has been president of this smaller 
concern. To get the man they bought 
the business. Consolidations are tak- 
ine place in business every day; 
partly beeause of the economies which 
bi make possible. But there 
reason: Our industries are 
together into constantly 
units because there are too 
few men to run the smaller units ef- 
ficiently. Businesses go to the men 
run them. And when the 
number of such men becomes 
the number of industries become few- 
er, and the units increase in size. 


“There is nothing that America 
needs more today than men and wo- 
men who will not merely find a job 
for themselves but will make a_ place 
for themselves. The qualifications are 
not impossible; they exist, in unde- 
veloped form, in perhaps ten per cent 
of our men and women, whose initia- 
tive has not been vitiated by having 
too much done for them.” 

Am, M., Ag. ’22. 
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Hands Across the Pacific 


Abstractoa fiom 


Julian Street, Author of 





1. Why Japan has misunder- 
stood us. 

2. Arguments that Japan would 
appreciate. 

3. Japan’s greatest mistake. 

1. Desirable traits of the Jap- 
anese. 

5. The basis of peace in the 
Pacific. 





APAN’S economic problems inaj 

easily be grasped. In a string of 

some 4,000 islands, only four of 
which are of important size, and the 
total area of which is 10,000 miles 
less than that of the State of Cali- 
fornia, live fifty-six million people, 
and this population is increasing at 
the rate of about a million every two 
years. 

Japan needs us more than we need 
her. We are at once her chief source 
of supply for foreign goods and her 
chief marketplace. Certainly the Jap- 
anese understand us, upon the whole, 
hetter than we understand them, but 
that does not mean that they under- 
stand us verv well. 

Now, we Americans are absolutely 
certain: first, that we have no ulterior 
plans against any people in the world, 
and second, we desire to avoid wars. 
Yet, up to the time of the Washing- 
ton Conference many Japanese were 
not aware of these facts. What the 
Japanese knew was that we admitted 
hordes of immigrants from Eurone, 
but barred Orientals. however culti- 
vated. That is, the United States, by 
its immigration policy, prefers as a 
citizen a Jewish pauper from Russia 
a poor physical specimen who will 
seek the squalor of the city ghetto, to 
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a sturdy and industrious Japanese 01 
Chinese turmer who will till the sou. 

Thé Japanese also knew us as a 
nation proclaiming the “Monroe Doc- 
trine,’ under which we take by reason 
of our own power to do so, a very dic- 
tatorial attitude, broadly supervising 
the affairs of an entire hemisphere. 
And still further, they saw us from 
time to time interesting ourselves in 
the affairs of other nations, Korea 
and China, for example. Again, the 
Japanese have watched us make a 
series of territorial acquisitions which 
bring our outlying boundaries nearer 
and nearer to her own. 

2. The truth is, that for two good 
reasons, Japanese immigrants of the 
laboring class are not being, and 
should not be admitted to the United 
States. First, that Japanese compe- 
tition in certain fields of labor is too 
strong for the whites. This creates 
race antagonism. Second, that in- 
stinet and science tells us the chief ra- 
cial groups of the world were not in 
tended to be mixed. It is generally 
conceded that Furasians — the off- 
spring of Occidental and Asiatie par- 
ents—frequently develop the worst 
traits of both races. 

The Japanese would have’ under- 
stood these arguments, since they 
themselves are obliged to exclude Chi- 
nese labor from Japan because the 
Chinaman can live on even less than 
the Jananese; and since, furthermore. 
no nation on earth values its racial 
integritv more then the Jananese na- 
tion. But some of the Californians 
are like the Cockney: thev imavine it 
a sufficient areument to erv: “’E’s a 
strvnvrer—'eave a brick at ’im!” 

3. Perhaps the greatest mistake 
Janan has made lies in her failure to 
have made China her friend. Janan 
needs China’s resources and her end- 
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less possibilities as a market place; 
China needs Japan’s manufactured 
products, money, organizing ability 
and educational facilities; yet the two 
nations are hostile to each other. 
Japan’s feeling for China is not un- 
like that of an able business man for 
a helpless pauper. Losing sight of 
her own interests, Japan has followed 
the example of England, France, Ger- 
many and Russia, in mercilessly ex- 
ploiting China. Chinese students who 
go by thousands to Japan for educa- 
tion are treated with scant courtesy, 
or none at all, and invariably go 
home hating the Japanese; and as 
these same students are China’s 
statesmen of tomorrow, it naturally 
follows that the two nations remain 
at loggerheads. 

Japan has been held up to the world 
—largely through the efforts of the 
Chinese—as a dangerous and un- 
worthy power, while Japan’s own ef- 
forts, if she has made them, to coun- 
teract ill-report coming out of China, 
had failed signally up to the time of 
the Washington Conference. 

Japan arrived at the Conference 
friendless. That she now has friends 
among the nations is due largely to 
the revelation, through her conduct at 
the Conference, of her true quality. 

4. The average Japanese has, in 
point of fact, many admirable quali- 
ties. He is industrious, ambitious 
and thrifty. Those who have visited 
Japan know that the Japanese are 
peculiarly law-abiding. Japanese civ- 
ilization is a disciplined civilization. 
Vandalism, for example, is unknown. 
Japanese boys would never break the 
windows of a vacant house for the 
pleasure of destruction. A porcelain 
statue, if such a thing were erected in 
a Tokyo street, would be safe from 
deliberately inflicted injury. Floors 
and walls of lacquer are never 
scratched. Mud is not tracked in upon 
the clean mats of a Jananese house. 

The essential truth about the Jap- 
anese, as a race is that their minds 
are of the same fabric as ours; that 
they are not our inferiors, but are 
human beings with the same sort of 
qualities, bad and good, that we have. 
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One of the finest qualities, be it add- 
ed, is that of gratitude. Under the 
samurai code, a Japanese gentleman 
never forgets a kindness. No people 
are capabie of such unswerving devo- 
tion to their friends. Therefore, it 
seems to me that peace may easily be 
maintained on the Pacific if we will 
but assume and preserve a friendly 
attitude in dealing with Japan. 

5. There must be more of the spirit 
of live and let live. We should look 
with neighborly sympathy upon the 
many difficulties faced by Japan and 
should where possible, aid her. In 
Japan and China there are already a 
number of large companies having 
joint American and Japanese control, 
and these international enterprises 
bring in their train better understand- 
ing between the business men of the 
two countries, just as amiable under- 
standings between scholars, scientists, 
engineers, artists, educators and oth- 
ers, of both nations, have sprung into 
existence. 

I had, while in Japan, the privilege 
of achieving a pleasant acquaintance 
with a number of the nation’s lead- 
ing statesmen and financiers, and I am 
strongly of the opinion that they will, 
as a group show favorably by compar- 
ison with a like group of men repre- 
senting any other land. 

It is well to remember that militar- 
ism was forced upon Japan by the 
United States and other foreign pow- 
ers. All Japan’s progress in her re- 
lations with the rest of the wor!d has 
come since her acquirement of mili- 
tary strength. Of course, Japan, no 
less than the United States, has her 
yellow journals and political dema- 
zogs. However, the Japanese people, 
like our people, were heart and sou! 
for the Washington Conference, and 
there is in Japan, as here, an enorm- 
ous feeling of relief over the results. 
\ healthy liberalism is growing in 
Japan. Younger and more idealistic 
men are coming forward, and the ven- 
erable statesmen who believed pro- 
forndly in militarism are dying off. 

Live and let live—let us have that 
attitude toward Japan. 

Cur. Op., Jl. ’22. 
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The Romance of — 


Summarized from House and Garden 


William 


ONVENTIONALITY demands 
that we exercise only three-fifth 
of our sensory relations with fel- 

low human beings. <A friend ap- 
proaches—we voice a greeting, we iis- 
ten for the reply, and we clasp hands. 
In the conservatory he is permitted 
to enjoy the odor of the rose, but the 
most evanescent of whiffs from the 
distant kitchen must be ignored. He 
may kiss milady’s hand, but he may 
not inhale the delicate emanation 
from her palm. Yet she often chal- 
lenges this very sense with some one 
of a hundred delicate perfumes— 
fileched from the kingdoms of the ani- 
mal or the plant. 

As we all know, racial body odors 
are as distinct as physiognomy—the 
musky scent of the Negro, the strange 
spicy odor of the East Indian, the 
sudsy whiff of the Mongolian, and— 
so we are told—the scent as of mut- 
ton of the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin. 

Our near-sighted, keen-nosed dogs 
tell us that individual odors are as 
distinet to them, and a month in jun- 
gle or forest clears our own nostrils 
of the films of gasoline, leather, oil, 
soot, tar, and the hundred and one 
smells of our cities which deaden the 
sense until it hardy functions. Then, 


‘and then only, do we know the joy of 


full-sensed life. 

Many of us, besides the Breakfast 
Autocrat, know that “memory, imag- 
ination, old sentiments and associa- 
tions, are more readily reached 
through the sense of smell than by 
almost any other channel.” And it is 
significant that kings of old brought 
as their gifts to the infant Jesus, gold 
—and two perfumes. 

No one in the jungle can fail to 
stop enchanted at the sight of a vast 
lavender blanket of vine flowers 
thrown over the trees, or to be 
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brought to tense immobility by an 
abrupt, piercing scream from some 
hidden creature. But when wave after 
wave washes down on a gentle cur- 
rent of air from a host of invisible 
tree-top blossoms, if this thrills us 
like color or sound, we add the joy of 
a new, primitive, animal perception 
to conscious human appreciation, a 
pleasure not to be withstood. 

But scent is not given forth by 
animal, insect or flower without rea- 
son. When, as in decayed flesh, we 
find odor as a mere by-product of 
chemical action, we soon discover that 
it is mimicked by insect and flower 
for their own selfish, vital purposes. 
Some blossoms smell like flesh, others 
like old fish. ; 

Our jack-in-the-pulpit, and especi- 
ally skunk cabbage, are past masters 
in this art of mimetic deception. It 
sends forth its gas barrage, and up 
wind come midges in their thousands. 
They are led direct to the curled 
leaves, and there the odor is re-in- 
forced by sight. The leaves have the 
very colors of decaying flesh, the en- 
trance is smooth and inviting, the in- 
terior sheltered from wind and rain, 
is often twenty degrees warmer than 
the outer air, and here in this sane- 
tuary, midges, flies and small carrion 
beetles collect, performing their part 
of involuntary fertilization, deceived 
in every sense. 

The odors distilled by flowers were 
of vital use ages before the first hu- 
man nose was fashioned. The leaves 
of garlic are noxiously scented to dis- 
courage the browsing of cattle and 
sheep, while the flowers are honey- 
sweet to attract the insects. 

There is a delicate adjustment, a 
conservation of odor in flowers, those 
which are fertilized by honeybees be- 
coming scentless at dusk when these 
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at which time other blossoms first 
filing their perfumed invitations to the 
keen-sensed fliers of the night. 

Bn. G., dn. “22. 


I have thought with admiration of 
the exquisite perfection of the three 
most important senses in an animal’s 
life—vision, hearing and smell. The 
dog lives, as we see, mainly in the 
sense of smell. This is astonishingly 
acute, and it affords him his enter- 
tainment and gives a perpetual zest 
to his life. He examines the ground 
with his nose, to find it abundantly 
sprinkled over, so to speak, with the 
visiting cards of other creatures: 
other dogs, some known personally 
to him, others strangers; also rabbits, 
rats, and what not. 

There is a vast difference in power 
in the sense of smell in animals and 
in man. The more civilized man be- 
comes, or the more he secures himself 
against the forces of nature by im- 
proving his conditions, the less im- 
portant to his welfare does this sense 
become. The dangers he is warned 
against by smell in a state of nature 
have been removed artificially; in an 
environment in which the function of 
the olfactories has been superseded, 
the inevitable result is their decay. 
This is in accordance with nature’s 
economical principle; she will not con- 
tinue doing for us what we have un- 
dertaken to do for ourselves, and wil) 
cheerfully scrap the exquisite appara- 
tus she has been building up for our 
safety in thousands and millions of 
years. 

When I see a lover of flowers and 
their perfumes pressing a bunch of 
violets to her face as if to drag 
something out of them with her nose 
by repeated sniffing inhalations, know- 
ing that the violet’s perfume fills the 
whole room. I recognize the fact that 
the sense of smell is so enfeebled in 
her as to be of no account at all. 

But does the Armenian, the Turk, 
the Zulu, the Arab, press a flower to 
his nose in order to get the sensation 
of its fragrance? 

When the naturalist Lumholtz lived 
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insects have returned to their hive, 


with the cannibal tribes of Queens- 
land he found that they hunted by its 
scent the serpent, a large species of 
boa, on which they fed. Once on its 
scent, the natives would follow it long 
distances, like a pack of beagles, until 
they came up with it. The scent, they 
assured him, was strong and easy to 
follow, but though he went down on 
all fours and sniffed with all his 
might, he could detect no scent at all. 
It is related of Wordsworth that he 
was without the sense of smell, and 
that on one occasion when he was sit- 
ting in his garden, the unknown sense 
came to him to astonish and delight 
with the lovely novel sensation. He 
described it as being like a vision ot 
paradise. A similar vision has been 
mine at frequent intervals all my life. 
When a gust of tragrance comes to 
me, it is always like a new and won- 
derful experience, a delightful sur- 
prise. ‘The reason of this effect, I take 
it, is that odors do. not register im- 
pressions on our brains that may be 
reproduced at will, as it is with sights 
and sounds. We cannot recall or re- 
cover their sensations. Thus odors 
never wholly lose the effect of novelty. 
So long as a smell is not a warning 
or disgustful one, or even if acrid or 
sour or pungent, it is agreeable to me. 
The heavy, greasy smell of sheep, for 
instance, and of cattle and cow-houses 
and stables, of warehouses filled with 
goods, and grocers’, cheesemongers’, 
and apothecaries’ shops, and leather, 
iron, or carpenters’ worshops. Wood 
smells are indeed almost as grateful 
as aromatic and fragrant scents. And 
many other smells—tanneries, brew- 
eries, and all kinds of works, includ- 
ing gas-works. But it is a pleasing 
change from the great manufacturing 
centers to the country and the dusty 
smell of rain, after dry, hot weather; 
the smell of rain-wet pine woods; of 
burning weeds, and, above all, the 
smell of fresh-turned earth—the smell 
which, as the agricultural worker be- 
lieves, gives him his long, healthy, 
peaceful life. 
W. H. Hudson, in The Century 
Magazine, Ag. ’22. 
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Intolerance in Ireland 


Excerpts from 


Frazier 





The following report does not 
concern itseli with cither side of 
the Irish question, but it is stim- 
ulative to thought, especially 
when considered in conjunction 
with the preceding article, “Re- 
ligion and World Restoration,” 
and the paper in the June issue 
of The Digest on “The Modern 
Ku Klux Klan.” 





S I write here in my hotel in Bel- 
fast, I can hear sporadic rifle 
firing down the street. 

steel-caged and 
madly by. 

I did not think there was such a 
place in the world. To live here even 
for a few days is to live in the brutal 
heart of the seventeenth century. The 
persecution, the intolerance, the cruel 
hate of 300 years ago is here today, 
so cruel that one doubts if one’s eyes 
see, and if one’s ears hear. 

Not a day, not a night passes, 
without some hideous crime commit- 
ted in the name of religion; some 
harmless old woman killed in her bed; 
some policeman shot; some innocent 
workman, blown to eternity by a 
bomb bearing the hallmark of a 
church of God. 

It is bevond belief that such ignor- 
anee. such hate and such intolerance 
could live and fatten in this twentieth 
century of wisdom and_ experience. 
Poor ignorant fools have been set at 
each other’s throats under the snell 
of religious hate, unconscious of the 
winds of tolerance that have been 
hlowine over the rest of the world: 
today thev prav as lone and hate as 
hard as thev did when their brothers 
fled to America to escape the religious 


Lorries, 
bomb-proofed, dash 
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persecutions 
ago. 

Along the bor 
the six Northern counties trom the 
twenty-six the South and West, 
there is intolerance and bitterness on 
all sides. I drove down to the border 
in the very heart of the bitterest sec- 
tions. It was almost like visiting a 
momentarily quiet sector on the Lor- 
raine front. 

“Let ‘em come over!” one of the 
Ulster specials said to me, “we’re 
ready for them—a lot of hired mur- 
derers and cut-throats. They bluffed 
the British Government, but they're 
not going to bluff us. Ulster belongs 
to us, and we’re going to keep it. 
We’ve been thrown down by Lloyd 
George and lied to and deceived, but 
we’re going to protect ourselves.” 

It was the real spirit of Ulster 
talking. Nowhere, on either side, ap- 
parently, was there the slightest wish 
for compromise. 

There was firing going on as I drove 
from the station to the hotel. It was 
Sunday and in the afternoon I wan- 


of a dozen generations 


der that 


separates 


of 


dered out on the streets. It was a 
broad thoroughfare that seemed de- 
serted. One or two figures hurried 


along close to the inside of the walk, 
stopping now and then in doorways. 

Around the corner a friendly voice 
addressed me, “You’re taking a big 
chance, friend. There was a man 
killed up a street a while ago by a 
stray bullet. I could you was 
from the States and was a stranger 
around here. This shooting is bad 
business. You don’t know when 
you’re going to stop something your- 
self.” 

He continued, “T was in a double- 
decker tram the other night, when a 
huneh of gunmen climbed up to the 
top, threw a gun into my face and 
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asked me where I belonged. Then 
they went on through and in a second 
I heard two or three shots in the car. 
They’d killed a poor beggar going 
home from his night work.” 

I went back to my hotel. It was 
beginning to grow dusk and a pall of 
terror was settling over the city, as 
vivid and positive as a heavy fog. 
Folks hurrying home who had to pass 
through some “no man’s land” be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant dis- 
tricts, were wondering what luck they 
would have this night. 

I spoke to the hotel doorman. “A 
lot of shooting going on tonight, sir,” 
he remarked, rather casually. “A 
bomb was thrown about an hour ago 
and several people badly hurt.” 

“Them Sinn Fein paid gunmen is to 
blame for all this. They’re sent up 
here from the South to terrorize us. 
The Southern Government is behind 
them. They want to turn Ulster into 
a Catholic country, but they’ve got 
to kill us first.” 

A chambermaid was in my room. 
“Oh, I’m so glad to see you back 
safe, sir. There’s been an awful lot 
of shooting and killing going on this 


afternoon. I was afraid for you, you 
being a stranger. It’s terrible, ain’t 
it, sir? And it’s all the fault of them 


Orange gunmen, sir?” She lowered 
her voice to a whisper. “I’m not sup- 
posed to talk about religion, sir, but 
you’re a stranger and won’t mind. 
Well, them Orangemen is all to 
blame.” 

“The Catholics is being put out of 
their jobs and they’re being killed 
and the Orangemen are trying to 
drive them out of this part of the 
country —that’s what them paid 
Orange gunmen are trying to do.” 

“A bit of brisk shooting going on 
today, sir,” my waiter said in the 
dining room. 

“Killing poor Catholics,” I suggest- 
ed. 

“Oh, no, sir, these were Protestants 
killed this afternoon. These Sinn Fein 
gunmen are terrible brutes, sir.” 

“Compromise?” an educated and 
important citizen of the town said to 
me. “Compromise with those bri- 
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gands of the South? Never as long 
as we’ve an ounce of strength left 
in our bodies. We shall never join 
with them. They’d simply make a 
milk cow of us. We'll die fighting 
them first.” 

This was a “leading citizen” talk- 
ing. I suggested the name of Crom- 
well. 

“There was the man for them,” he 
answered. “The Catholics started 
that business by their massacre of 
Protestants in 1641. But Cromwell 
showed them really how to do it. He’d 
attack a city and put every captive 
to death. Then before the dead were 
cold he’d move on to fresh conquests. 
With blood and sword, he swept 
through the South.” 

Apparently, there was no break in 
this vicious wheel of hate and fear 
and terror and distortion. For days 
I tried to find some sane voice crying 
out for common sense and common 
justice. I found only one or two— 
and their voices were so weak that it 
was like whispering into the angry 
face of a storm. 

One morning a friendly old cab 
driver, with wisdom of long nights 
on silent corners where he learned 
real philosophy and real _ tolerance, 
explained to me that the workmen 
were always fools—always wasting 
their strength and hate on each other. 

“There on the corner is where them 
children was killed,” the cab driver 
pointed out. “Some devil threw a 
bomb into the center of them while 
they were playing in the street.” 

He stopped his horse and I looked 
at the raw, empty, murder-hole with 
awe and horror. A thin, bent, anemic 
man turned the corner. 

“Raw day!” I commented in half 
fear. 

He looked up at me in astonishment 
and, without replying, quickened his 
pace and hurried by. This was no 
world for pleasantness and fellow- 
shiv. It was a world filled with bit- 
terness and poverty and terrorism. 

“Turn around and drive back!” I 
cried. 


Hearst Int., Jl. ’22. 
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Nobody Loves Us 


A Condensation from The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Barton W. Currie, Editor 








1. Little love for U. S. abroad. 

2. We're blamed for Europe’s 
troubles. 

3. We were sham crusaders in 
the war. 

4. American “cosmopolites” 
spread misinformation. 

5. ELurope overrated in many 
things. 








ADY ASTOR’S recent tour of her 
homeland was a continual tri- 
umph toward a better feeling and 

understanding between the two great 
English-speaking nations, that must 
stand together in the years to come 
if our Christian civilization is to be 
salvaged from the wreckage of the 
war. Would that we had some cru- 
sader of the same charm and keen- 
ness of mind to tour the British Isles 
for us, for, frankly, nobody on the 
other side loves us just now. We 
have a few great and powerful friends 
—notably Lord Northcliffe—who un- 
derstand us and who are successful in 
explaining us without apologizing for 
our crudities and diversified shortecom- 
ings. 

Propagandists convinced the Amer- 
ican people that the Yanks had won 
the war. Almost universally, we 
were positive that we had shown Eu- 
rope who we were and how we did 
things. Almost four years after the 
armistice I arrived in England and 
France imagining that I would find a 
fair appraisal of both our efforts and 
our achievements. Foreign corre- 
spondence had sent us millions of 
words of gush from politicians who 
got away with a fine pretense of sin- 
cerity. Then there were the foreign 
visitors who had been graciously elo- 
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quent at innumerable banquets, as 
well as international bankers, who 
are constantly coming and going with 
honey dripping from their lips. 

I picked up one of the great London 
newspapers upon my arrival. I ran 
through 14 pages of it without finding 
an American date line or a single 
reference to the United States. I 
bought one of the leading Paris news- 
papers. Not an item, except a few 
lines of mention of the rate of ex- 
change. 

2. This was the first jolt. The 
second jolt came more gradually. 
Americans, try as they may, cannot 
disguise the fact that they are Amer- 
icans. As you are unconsciously 
gloating over the fact all the time, 
it bothers you that no one asks after 
the dear old U. S. A., or evinces the 
slightest interest in our affairs. 

There appeared to be an undercur- 
rent of sentiment that if we would be 
sporting about it and expunge our 
ten billioins or so of loans to Europe 
we might accomplish something real- 
ly worth while for a sick world. 

“If you chaps weren’t so extraor- 
dinarily stingy with your dollars ev- 
erything would be right-o,” remarked 
one Britisher, who seemed to occupy 
a commercial position of considerable 
importance, and who looked a great 
deal like innumerable other English- 
men who represent the upper and 
middle classes in Great Britain. 

“We seem to have spent some 
thirty billion dollars and no ineonsid- 
erable blood and anguish on a war 
without expecting much more in re- 
turn than gratitude,” I retorted. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “but you made 
the money out of munitions first be- 
fore you got up your nerve to come 
in. 

Crisply, I sensed that as a typical- 
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ly British point of view nowadays; 
yes, and a French and Italian view, 
too. You get it right between the 
eyes that nobody loves us for our- 
selves or for our deeds. We're too 
smug and prosperous after the war. 
We’re somehow responsible for the 
high prices, the grinding taxes, the 
unemployment, and, on top of it all, 
we’re sending over missionaries to 
promote a hysteria for prohibition. 
We’re a peculiar combination of dan- 
gerous nuts and lucky stiffs, possibly 
more to be pitied than blamed. 

3. I must insert that I met in Eng- 
land and also in France, some of the 
most delightful men and women I 
ever hope to encounter. Theirs was a 
true friendliness of the sort, if there 
were more of it, that would knit the 
two English-speaking races together 
in a family alliance that might ac- 
complish everlasting good for our civ- 
ilization. But their appreciative 
judgments are not those of the mass 
of Britishers and Continentals, to 
whom we are still far-off colonists 
hewing our way through the wilder- 
ness. You hear constantly that our 
soldiers are remembered chiefly as 
a fresh lot, who insulted Tommy At- 
kins—“*We’ve come over to finish the 
job for you, old scout, before you take 
the count.” 

I found not a few in England who 
quoted Ambassador Harvey to me as 
to our motives for going into the war. 
That we were frightened into it, and 
that the alleged idealism of President 
Wilson was bunk. Harvey can never 
forget his hatred of Wilson. And we 
can thank him now for indicting us 


throughout Europe as a nation of 
sham crusaders seeking undeserved 
glories. We went into the war to be 


shouters at the finish, having profit- 
eered fabulously upon munitions in 
the early years of the Allies’ distress. 
We were playing true to form as 
stingy Yankees, by demanding the re- 
payment of the ten billions that we 
had loaned. 

4. “So thi is your 
abroad! How thrilling! 
world, isn’t it? So 
sordid America and 
ing.” 


first trip 
A wonderful 
different from 
its dollar chas- 
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I met this statement, in substance, 
in five different countries, always 
from the lips of American transplants 
or chronic American tourists who oc- 
casionally visit home. They get about 
the world with American passports, 
and with American dollars, but they 
are now COSMOPOLITES. 

I must set down as the result of 
my impressions that we have only a 
triding monopoly of sordidness and 
dollar chasing. If an American dol- 
lar set off by itself to race all over 
the Alps, nine-tenths of the European 
populace would pursue it relentlessly. 

The misinformation of these “cos- 
mopolites” who travel with American 
passports is appalling. They have 
never traveled on the American con- 
tinent. They know less of American 
history than a Bulgarian schoolboy. 
They accept Main Street as the whole 
picture of the American small town; 
they deplore our vulgarity, our ignor- 
ance of art and culture, our habit of 
boasting, and so on. And yet they 
are quotable as Americans and are 
about the only source of information 
on the subject of the U. S. A. avail- 
able on the Continent. 

5. Americans who can truthfully 
say that they prefer Eurepe to what 
this country can offer in the way of 
conveniences, opportunities, luxuries, 
hotels, resorts, food, clothes, cooking, 
landscapes, mountains, plains, valleys, 
farms, wholesome city life, or village 
life possess a wholly different set of 
reactions from my own. Of course, 
there are treasures of art, of archi- 
tecture, of landscaping, of city plan- 
ning. But sentimentalists have over- 
rated about everything, and no end 
of disappointments are in store for 
you. 

Smoking by women on the Conti- 
nent is one thing that is greatly over- 
rated. Only in London do you see 
cigarette smoking by women on the 
same free and untrammeled scale it 
has reached in New York City and 
Chicago. My observatioin on the Con- 
tinent was that most of the cigarette 
smoking by women in publie places 
was confined to Americans and Eng- 
lish. 

L. 4. J., Ag. 22. 
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“That Tired Feeling’ 


Condensed from The Woman's Home Companion 


Josephine A. Jackson, M.D. 








Facts worth knowing about 
fatigue, one of the commonest 
of human ailments. 








Doctor Jackson points out that we are 
“seldom if ever” as tired as we think we 
are, and she suggests that a change in our 
ideas about overwork and fatigue would 
banish much of these evils. 

The same opinion was held by an Eng- 
lishman of an earlier day, who in an an- 
cient book, relates the practical end to 
which he turned it: 

A gentleman, having led a company of 
children beyond their usual journey, they 
began to be weary, & joyntly cried to 
him to carry them; which because of 
their multitude he ed not do, but told 
them he wd provide them horses to ride 
on. Then with little wands out of the 
he€ge as nagges for them, & a great stake 


*s a gelding for himself, thus mounted, 
Phancie put metall into their legs, 
they came cheerfully home. 


Thus we se that there is no new thing 
under the sun; that the most advanced 
theories of modern psychology are merely 
the everyday thought of long ago, redis- 
covered and put to practical use. 

Editor of Woman's Home Companion. 


Are you tired, or do you just think 
you are? Is being tired an actual 
physical fact, or is it sometimes 
merely a notion? 

Here is the answer: “Men the world 
over possess amounts of resource 
which only very exceptional individu- 
als push to their extremes of use.” 
This was the final word of William 
James, one of the keenest minds of 
his generation. The common notion 
about fatigue is less than 50 per cent 
pure, and its false ingredients clog 
up the faculties for zeal and enthust- 
asm to a degree that reduces the 
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final output of human endeavor far 
below its best possibilities. 

The old Romans had a saying: “He 
is able because he thinks he is able.” 
No sensible person believes that a, 
mere notion could create physica) 
power, but the Romans knew that 
self-confidence assures free flow to 
the energy that is already there. 

Successful leaders of men have al- 
ways recognized the degree to which 
true physical fatigue is increased by 
discouragement and a lack of results. 
They have known how to clear away 
this clogging sense of fatigue by the 
dynamic driving power of a new en- 
thusiasm. 

“Bring of the fruit of the land,” 
said Moses to Joshua’s foraging par- 
ty, when Israel grew faint with hope 
deferred, even in sight of the prom- 
ised land. The bearers returned with 
one branch of grapes borne between 
two upon a staff and reaching to the 
ground. The sight was enough to 
dispel all weariness. 

A sprinter was about to collapse, 
when the roar of the rooters, linking 
his name to that of his university, 
swept the sense of weariness away 
from him. He says he felt an actual 
measure of physical strength poured 
into his veins as an inrushing tide, 
borne over from the spirit of his fel- 
lows. There is nothing like a 
enthusiasm to open up 
serves of power. 

At the last inter-collegiate boat 
race one crew showed extreme fa- 
tirue; the other, only the slightest 
degree of weariness as they rested 
easily at, their oars, receiving the 
plaudits of the crowd. Yet the vie- 
tors had burned up more enerey than 
their comnetitors. Nothing succeeds 
like success, for there is always a 
safe margin of unused energy to flow 
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in, in the wake of successful effort. 
Seldom do we even approximate the 
actual limits of possible strength. 

Most of us respond too readily to 
the first indications of fatigue. The 
degree of fatigue that is sufficient to 
arrest our enthusiasm comes to be a 
matter of habit only. We may 
learn to ignore a much higher degree 
of fatigue with perfect safety, for the 
fuel-reserves are greatly in excess of 
ordinary use. 

Lack of interest in the outcome, 
and a thoughtless conformity to the 
dead level of mediocrity shut us out 
from capabilities that would greatly 
enrich our lives. On the other hand, 
a genuine enthusiasm for the task in 
hand open to us a full flow of power 
for the task. 

Just the right feeling about a task 
is all that is needed to start a good 
supply of energy flowing. Fatigue 
will be forgotten and the strength 
for the day will pour in just as soon 
as the right emotion is given full 
sway. Leaders of men and really 
clever individuals, make deliberate 
choice of the right emotion until fin- 
ally it comes automatically. A sensi- 
ble person knows that fear and self- 
pity and anger will drain his system 
of its supply of energy more com- 
pletely than the hardest intellectual or 
physical work. He knows, moreover 
—what most people fail to realize— 
that the emotion he indulges in is 
always a matter of choice. Although 
it may seem to be called up by the 
action of those about him, it is he 
that decides how he shall take it, and 
it is the way he takes it that finally 
counts! 

Does he keep his head in an emer- 
gency? Does he believe the job 1s 


none too big for him? Does he count 
Does he push 


the cost but lightly? 





on with such vigor that fatigue has 
no chance to settle down on him? 
Does he have a sublime confidence in 
himself? Then he is a man, and not 
a weakling; a human dynamo, and 
never an object of pity. 

Said a well-meaning friend to a 
human dynamo, who was moving for- 
ward urder the burden of ill health, 


scanty means, dependent relatives, 
and social ostracism because of her 


disease, “You carry great burdens 
with apparent ease.” Quick as a flash 
came the reply, “I carry apparently 
great burdens with ease.” 

To be constantly noticing how hard 
one is working would make anyone 
tired; and to be told by others that 
one ought to be tired, sometimes 
turns the trick. We are all suggesti- 
ble to a certain extent. So let us play 
fair to others, as well as to ourselves 
and never make the wrong sugges- 
tion. 

Self-pity is a bubble that needs to 
be pricked; and there is another sen- 
timent that needs the same _ treat- 


ment. It is the bubble of self-com- 
placency that makes a person say, 
” am just working on my 


, 

nerve!” Collapse invariably follows in 
its wake. If we did but know it, the 
collapse has no more reality to it 
than the earlier sense of working on 
one’s nerve. Each is a hollow fancy; 
neither is a physiological fact. The 
suggestion to one’s self that some- 
thing may snap, passes over into the 
suggestion that something has snap- 
ped, and then the game is up. 

For the person who plays into the 
game the cleverly chosen, just-right 
emotion, the limits of endeavor re- 
cede even farther into the alluring 
distance. 

W. H. C., Ag. ’22 
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Non-Violent Non-Cooperation in India 


Condensed from Asia, The American Magazine on the Orient 


Gertude Emerson, 











1. Gandhi’s program of a self- 
sufficient India. 

2. Huge piles of English goods 
burned. 

3. The visit of the 
Wales. 

4. The policy of wholesale ar- 
rests. 

5. Most 
years. 

6. The rising tide of Eastern na- 
tionalism. 


Prince of 


critical time for 60 








HE idea back of Gandhi’s program 

has been that by making it un- 

mistakably clear to the English 
authoritieis that their present in In- 
dia is unwelcome, and by bringing 
enough pressure to bear, Indians will 
force the English to yield large mea- 
sures of control at once. This hope 
has this far met with signal lack of 
realization. 

The leaders of the movement easily 
raised $3,000,000 in less than the al- 
lotted time. Besides the sums spent 
in maintaining a party organization 
which spread like a vast network over 
all the villages of India, large 
amounts were used for publicity at 
home and abroad. 

After the non-co-operation program 
had been in effect a year, Indians had 
not shown much inclination to sur- 
render their titles—only 21 out of 
5,000 having done this. The move- 
ment for the secession of lawyers 
from the courts had met with more 
success, but the administration of the 
law was by no means paralyzed. 
The non-co-operators made strenuous 
efforts to render the elections of No- 
vember, 1920, to the newly created 
Legislative Councils, abortive by 
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breaking up meetings, picketing the 
booths and intimidating candidates 
who had refused to recognize the Na- 
tionalist appeal to withdraw their can- 
didacy. Instead of wrecking the po- 
litical machinery, however, the non- 
co-operators merely succeeded in ex- 
cluding themselves from a _ position 
where they might have made their in- 
fluence directly felt in the administra- 
tion of government. 


The part of the Gandhi program 
which involved the withdrawal of 
students from government institu- 


tions succeeded in introducing consid- 
erable disturbance into the education- 
al system of India—particularly in 
Bengal. Forty-two per cent of the 
students below college grade left the 
schools of Bengal between September 
and March, a number equal to be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand, and 
by August, 1921, only 14 per cent had 
returned. Elsewhere in India the sit- 
uation was not nearly so alarming. A 
tendency to return to the schools has 
manifested itself, as sober-minded 
opinion in India did not back this at- 
tempt to involve students in a politi- 
cal movement. 

2. But Gandhi’s economic policy, 
which had for its inspiration the ame- 
lioration of the pitiful conditions of 
the masses, rather than the industrial 
development of India as a whole, to 
which Gandhi was bitterly antagonis- 
tic, persuaded vast, inarticulate India 
that the champion who was about to 
right all the accumulated wrongs of 
untold centuries, had at last revealed 
himself. The spinning-wheel was 
simple enough to be understood by 
children. It was in terms of the spin- 
ning wheel that Gandhi addressed 
himself to the millions. 

Gandhi assured me that India had 
produced over $5,000,000 worth of 
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hand-spun, hand-woven cloth in the 
first year of the experiment at reviv- 
ing this ancient cottage industry. Few 
intellectual Indians, however, approve 
of this phase of the program. The 
great merchants and importers are 
naturally opposed to it. Yet even in 
the great Calcutta markets, one sees 
great stacks of Gandhi caps and of 
homespun cloth. Where merchants 
refused to sign a pledge agreeing to 
import no more yarn or cloth for a 
year, picketers established them- 
selves outside their shops and kept 
up constant cries of “Please do not 
buy from this shop,” or “The Man- 
chester cloth and yarn are full of 
sin. 

The policy of boycotting and burn- 
ing English goods, stirred up an im- 
mense amount of bitter feeling in In- 
dia. The newspapers frequently de- 
scribed the huge bonfires, at some of 
which the crowds could “only be 
counted in 100,000’s.” All sorts of 
clothes of foreign make were in the 
great piles—costly silks, costly coats, 
hats, ete., soaked with kerosene. 
Gandhi was often asked to touch off 
the piles. 

Before the war, India was the larg- 
est consumer of the Lancaster cot- 
ton products. Now comes the report 
that shipments of cotton cloth from 
Great Britain are the smallest in a 
period of over 50 years. Perhaps a 
large share of this falling off, how- 
ever, is due to the great rise in prices 
together with increased taxation 
which has lessened the purchasing 
power of the people. 

3. The arrival of the Prince of 
Wales was the occasion of a violent 
outbreak of rioting in the streets of 
Bombay, which lasted for four days, 
with a toll of 58 deaths and 400 
wounded. Non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion had suddenly become violent, in 
spite of all Gandhi’s exhortations. 

The government was. now forced 
to take active measures for the sup- 
pression of the  non-co-operation 
movement. Within a few weeks be- 
tween three and four thousand per- 
sons were arrested in Calcutta, 1800 
in Allahabad, and an enormous num- 
ber elsewhere. Most of the offend- 
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ers were given short sentences of two 
months, but many of them are re- 
arrested on fresh offenses almost at 
once. 

The truth is no longer disguised 
with respect to the visit of the Prince 
of Wales. If the tour was planned 
to draw out an expression of the loy- 
alty on the part of the Indians, it 
was a dismal failure. The rioting in 
Bombay grew out of the desire of a 
small, wealthy group to present an 
address of welcome on behalf of their 
community to the Prince. The police 
were stoned, tram-cars were set on 
fire, shop windows broken, and per- 
sons in European clothes assaulted 
in the streets. 

The Prince was, of course, received 
with elaborate welcome by the rulers 
of all the Native States he visited. 
Tiger hunts were arranged for his 
amusement and pageants of elephants 
were paraded before him. But the 
non-co-operators made it clear that 
India did not welcome him. His vis- 
its to Alegarh and to Amitsar had 
to be abandoned because of threaten- 
ed outbreaks. In Allahabad he rode 
through five miles of deserted streets 
—the inhabitants having retired be- 
hind closed doors or marched away 
to a point outside the city where a 
Nationalistic demonstration took 
place. When the Prince finally left 
India, it must have been a great re- 
lief to everyone concerned, including 
himself. 

4. The government, by suddenly 
embarking on a policy of wholesale 
arrests, gave new strength to the non- 
co-operation movement. Gandhi urg- 
ed that non-co-operators should court 
arrest by every possible means. There 
was no dearth of people offering 
themselves for imprisonment. Meet- 
ings were held in spite of the laws 
against them. “We must spread dis- 
affection openly and systematically 
until it pleases the Government to 
arrest us,” Gandhi wrote in “Young 
India.” 

At Chauri Chaura, a mob turned 
against the native police, forced 
them to take refuge in the police sta- 
tion and then set fire to the station 

(Continued on page 432) 
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Skilled Hands, or Automatic 
Machinery? 


Extracts from The Scientific American 


An Interview with Frank M. Leavitt 








The man who is skilled with 
his hands is fast disappearing 
from the modern factory, and his 
place is being taken by a man 
who watches a machine do the 
task which once called for ex- 
pert handling of tools. Many of 
us are inclined to deplore or even 
resent this change. But is this 
fair? Mr. Leavitt, who has pro- 
duced as many of these machines 
as any single inventor, here 
gives his ideas as to the place 
which these machines occupy in 
the march of human progress. 

Editor of Scientific American. 





T cannot be denied that the man 

who operates an automatic ma- 

chine has not a very interesting 
job. He simply goes through a set 
of motions that are repeated from 
morning to night. 


Now, then, if an automatic machine 
or any invention destroys the happi- 
ness of more people than it helps, it 
is a distinct menace. But what are 
the facts? A hand worker used to 
toil 12 hours a day to make a few 
score tin-cans. The machine worker 
toils 8 hours a day to make several 
thousand cans. His productivity has 
been increased so that he doesn’t 
have to work so long. 


More than likely the modern ma- 
chine worker owns a cheap automo- 
bile, or hopes to own one, for auto- 
matic machinery has made the auto- 
mobile within the reach of the aver- 
age man. The modern worker has in 
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his home scores of things which were 
luxuries to the old-time hand worker. 
In a good many cases this is so be- 
cause the application of automatic 
machinery to the manufacture of 
these articles has so greatly reduced 
their cost. The market value of any 
article is governed almost entirely by 
the amount of labor that goes into 
it. So I think if the worker at an 
automatic machine who complains of 
his lot were given the choice of fore- 
going all of the pleasures and con- 
veniences that are his because of 
automatic machinery, or of returning 
to the old days of hand labor, it 
would not take him long to make his 
choice. 


The young man of mechanical bent 
has a better chance to “eash in” on 
his ability than ever before. The 
man who stands at an automatic ma- 
chine all day really hasn’t replaced 
the skilled hand worker at all. The 
type of men which made up the 
skilled workmen of 25 years ago, to- 
day furnishes the toolmakers, the en- 
gineers, the designers and the fore- 
men. There are more of them than 
ever, and as the number of automatic 
machines in service increases, the de- 
mand for such skilled labor also in- 
creases. 


The man who, 25 years ago, would 
have had to chop wood, or swing a 
pick for a living, today can find em- 
ployment running an automatic ma- 
chine, and he can get a great deal 
more out of life than under the old 
hand system. 

Sci. Am., S. ’22 
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(Continued from page 430) 
burning 21 of the policemen alive. 
Several local committees disregarded 
Gandhi’s earnest warning against in- 
dulging in mass disobedience at this 
time, when the danger of violent out- 
breaks had proved itself a potent one. 
Soon after this Gandhi was arrested. 

The general quiet that has pre- 
vailed since means either that the 
masses are, as Gandhi believed, sym- 
pathetic to the doctrine of non-vio- 
lence, or that they are indifferent, or 
that, without leaders, they have found 
themselves unprepared to enter upon 
violent warfare against a government 
that is notably equipped with a 
trained, efficient army. 
5. Potential danger is imminent, 
however, in the agrarian and indus- 
trial unrest which continues to mani- 
fest itself in many places in India. 
The nine million industrial workers 
represent as yet but a negligible fig- 
ure compared with India’s total popu- 
lation of 319 millions, and already 
within the past few years a million 
and a half of these workmen have 
been organized into powerful trade 
unions. In Madras as many as 27 
different unions have been organized. 
Where wages range from 15 cents a 
day, as in the case of the Assam tea 
coolies, to 30 earned by the Bombay 
cotton-mill weavers, a situation lies 
ready for the first man who becomes 
a little more articulate than his fel- 
lows. Gandhi, in promoting strikes 
for higher wages and shorter hours, 
and for reduction of tax assessments 
in community cultivation, gave im- 
petus to the growing sense of mass 
resistance to established control. 

A section of the Bhils, a half-wild 
tribe numbering upwards of a million, 
chiefly centered in the hills of Central 
India, has recently revolted and form- 
ed itself into an outlaw army wan- 
dering over the countryside, armed 
with knives, swords, bows and arrows. 

In the Punjab, the situation among 
the Sikhs has produced the most seri- 
ous of all the present difficulties. The 
Sikhs have lately endeavored to re- 
establish their supremacy ‘n the Pun- 
jab, and a political military organiza- 
tion, armed with battle-axes, clubs 
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and guns, is offering resistance to 
British military authority. 

Lord Rawlinson, commander of the 
Indian army, declares that the inter- 
nal state of India gives cause for seri- 
ous anxiety. He insists it will be 
many generations before India can 
dispense with the British garrison, 
numbering some 75,000. Troops are 
being called out almost every day to 
aid the police in maintaining order. 
The ability of the government to 
maintain law and order is likely to 
be put to a serious test in the not 
distant future. According to Lord 
Rawlinson, the ensuing months may 
be the most critical time known for 
60 years, or since the Indian Mutiny. 

But the determination recently ex- 
pressed by an influential group of In- 
dians to substitute for Gandhi’s policy 
of non-violent non-co-operation one of 
responsive co-operation, is a hopeful 
sign. The leaders of the non-co-op- 
eration movement are in prison, and 
it is not likely that any one of Gan- 
dhi’s outstanding influence will ap- 
pear. 


- 


7. The Nationalistic idea of a pure- 
ly self-contained Asiatic India will 
pass. It is an idea bred of the West- 
ern nations’ irritating sense of their 
own superiority. England cannot ar- 
rogantly impose her will as of old 
upon India but must persuade 
India that full and equal partnership 
in the British Commonwealth will be 
of real value to India. What the 
“Manchester Guardian” says may well 
serve as a text for government policy: 
“If physical force is to be the solu- 
tion, we may take it for certain that 
the Eastern empires of Western men 
will pass from the scene. The West- 
ern nations will find neither the 
money nor the men needed to cope 
with the passive resistance or active 
rebellion of the multitudes of the East. 
Even if positive disaster is avoided 
the task will be given up in weariness 
and despair.” The West must learn 
greater humility, greater generosity, 
and greater wisdom if it is to hold its 
place before the rising tide of East- 
ern nationalism. 

Asia, Ag. ’22 
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Rules for a Happy Marriage 


Summarized from The American Magazine 


Dr. Frank Crane 


1. A common sense idea of the sex 
question. The foundation of marriage 
is the sex feeling. It is not wicked, 
but normal, and no life is well round- 
ed without it. Without it there would 
be no beautiful romance, no family, 
no tender and sacred relationships of 
father, mother, brother, and sister, no 
little children. It is not ugly. It is 
beautiful and holy. 

Chastity does not necessarily mean 
celibacy. Our mothers are as “pure” 
as our sisters. It is loyalty, idealism, 
and unselfish devotion—not unnatural 
denial of natural instincts—that make 
the only kind of “purity” that is 
sound and sane. 

2. Learn how to keep love. Of course 
love is the one essential to a happy 
marriage. And the rule is, not that 
love usually disappears after the first 
glow of passion is past but that love 
flies only when one, or both parties, is 
disloyal, selfish or dishonest. 


It is a natural law that if one man 
and one woman withdraw into the sa- 
cred intimacy of love, and keep 
straight and decent, they will grow 
more and more fond of each other as 
the years go on. 

3. Love is loyalty. Love is spelled 
not L-O-V-E, but L-O-Y-A-L. If we 
are loval in thought and deed, love 
will grow with our growth, and after 
fifty years will glow as sweetly and 
as steadfastlv as in the first delirious 
morning of desire. 

4. Use common sense. Common sense 
is based on things as thev are, not 
as they perhaps ought to be. It is a 

way to get along—not a theory. Re- 
* member, vour husband is human. If 
vou are to continue loving him vou 
must love him for what he is, not for 
what he is going to be, or ought to 
be. Remember your wife is not a 
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superhuman creature of impossible 
goodness and sweetness. 

Don’t be disappointed if your man 
is not what you dreamed him. If you 
are then you never loved him, you 
loved an image that was not himself 
at all. Many a soul’s happiness has 
been crucified upon the cross of the 
ideal. 

5. Maintain your mutual _ reserves. 
Intimacy can be overdone, like every- 
thing else. Don’t probe into your 
wife’s inmost thoughts. Don’t seek 
to know your husband too well. Leave 
him some mystery, and you'll love 
him better. 

To keep any intimacy from becom- 
ing irksome calls for all our re- 
sources. Take vacations, not .with, 
but from, each other. Give your hus- 
band a chance to get away from you, 
so that he can properly realize the 
privilege of being with you. Let your 
wife have her own interests, her own 
tastes, her own time and her own 
money, as far as practicable. 

6. Express your affection. Get the 
habit. It is largely a matter of hab- 
it. Do not allow yourself, from pride 
or carelessness, to get to suppressing 
tender sentiments that rise in you. 
Speak them out. 

Don’t economize on terms of en- 
dearment when you are alone with 
the family. There are children who 
‘can never remember seeing father 
and mother kiss except when about to 
separate to go on a journey. 

The more love you spend the more 
vou have. And the more you express 
vour affection the more normally it 
grows. 

7. Don’t express your disapproval. 
Tt is impossible to live with anv hu- 
man being and not be occasionallv re- 
pelled, more or less. If you are, keen 
still. Above all, never reprove, nor 
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speak slightingly one of the other, in 
the presence of a third party. 

8. Don’t regulate. People get married 
in order to be happy, not to be im- 
proved. Your husband is not a child. 
Remember, it is what you are that 
counts infinitely more than what you 
gay. f you want your man to be 
good, the only known way to do all 
that lies in a wife’s power to accom- 
plish this end is for you to be good 
yourself. 

And the husband who wants his 
wife to be modest and virtuous and 
refined must cultivate those qualities 
in himself. Any talking about them 
is worse than useless. 

9. Avoid the “intimate friend.” IT 
suppose as many married folks come 
a cropper over this hazard as over 
any other. The secrets of your mar- 
riage should be as sacred as if vou 
had sworn at an altar not to divulge 
them. No person excent your God, 
not even your mother, is entitled to 
know them. The permanency of your 
temple of love denends much upon 
the inviolability with which you keep 
vour holv of holies. 

10. Manage to play together. To 
keep vour oR from becoming 
irksome or monotonous, you must find 
also companionship in play. Can’t 
vou slip away and go, just you two, 
to the ball game, or to the theatre, 
or to a little supper, or upon some 
excursion? 

One hour of play together will do 
more to bring the echoes of vour hon- 
eymoon than months of work will. 

Remember, the vital thing in your 
love is that you shall like to be to- 
gether. Like is a deeper word than 
love. To like a person you have to 
like at least some of the things he 
does. And in play is the companion- 
ship of tastes. 

11. Be equals. Permanent happiness 
in anv human relation is based upon 
equality. The whole principle of 
monarchy, superior class, dominance, 
and rule, is vicious. Get that out of 
vour family if you would have any 
real peace. 

What you want in a wife is a friend 
for life; not a doll to play with, a 
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pretty animal to pet, a supernally 
wonderful creature to worship, nor a 
slave to wait on you. 

And fortunate, likewise, the woman 
who marries, not a master, nor a 
lackey, nor a meal-ticket, nor a lady’s 
maid, but a strong and gentle friend. 

12. Have faith. Believe in her—be- 
lieve in him. Disbelief, doubt, sus- 
picion, that way madness lies. All 
the joy you get out of your compan- 
ion can be measured by the degree of 
your faith. 

And the best known way to make 
anyone worthy of your trust is to 
trust him. For if that does not work, 
nothing will. 

13. Live by yourselves. As much as 
possible get away from relatives. You 
can work out all the problems of ad- 
justment better if you can be by 
yourselves. 

14. Don’t take things too seriously. 
Nothing makes one love his home so 
much as to know he will find smiles 
there. Be human. Expect mistakes. 
But learn to laugh at them. 

T’ll tell you a secret: Love clings to 
imperfections, not to verfections. The 
ivy climbs the wall by holding on to 
its irregularities. Don’t be afraid 
vour weaknesses will destroy love. 
Love feeds on them. 

It is our little failings that draw 
us together. You don’t have to be 
nerfect and wise and angelic to make 
a happy marriage. All you need is to 
he human and loval. 

15. Have an understanding about money 
matters. The ideal way is. absolute 
equality, perfect partnership, with all 
the money under the control of both. 
That may sometimes be impractical. 
But it is the ideal state. 

16. Don’t both get angry at the same 
time. 

That was what the minister 
who married me gave me by way of 
advice. And it is very dependable 
counsel. 

You are both high-strung and sen- 
sitive. You both are subject to fits 
of the dumps. Very well; expect it; 
prepare for it. But take it one at a 
time. 

Am. M., F. ’20 
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The Biologist to the Statesman 


Condensed from The Century Magazine 


Albert Edward Wiggam 


(Continued from August issue) 








The biologist prescribes to 
statesmanship the duty of: 
Eugenics. 

Scientific research. 
Socialization of science. 
Internationalism. 

Art. 


wr wh 
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HE first commandment biology 

gives to statesmanship is the 

duty of eugenics. Eugenics is a 
method ordained of God for securing 
better parents for our children, in or- 
der that they may be born more 
richly endowed, mentally, morally and 
physically for the human struggle. 
Eugenics is simply evolution made 
conscious and intelligent. You can- 
not enact Eugenics any more than you 
can enact the weather. Eugenics 
means a new religion, a new moral 
code, a change in the very purpose of 
civilization. It means that the im- 
provement of man’s inborn capacities. 
for health, sanity and achievement 
must become the one living purpose 
of the state. 

Eugenics is simply the projection 
of the golden rule down the stream 
of protoplasm. The men of the fu- 
ture will be born from this stream, 
and its quality depends solely upon 
us. You and your fellow statesmen 
have never discovered but half of 
Christianity. You have applied it 
only to those now living. You have 
failed to apply it to the great un- 
born. Jesus purposed that the unborn 
also might have life more abundantly. 
And the abundance or barrenness of 
the life of the unborn, the biologist 
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has found, is absolutely in our hands. 
Not environment, but heredity alone 
will insure to them the life abundant. 
We may do a little for their environ- 
ment, but we can absolutely deter- 
mine their heredity. And their her- 
edity, the biologist knows, will deter- 
mine four-fifths of their happiness. 
It Jesus had been among us, he would 
have been president of the first Eu- 
genics Congress. He would have cried: 
“A new commandment I give unto 
you—Do unto both the born and the 
unborn as ‘you would have the born 
and the unborn do unto you.” 


2. The second commandment of bi- 
ology is the duty of scientific research. 


In the electron of the atom and the 
germ-cell of living protoplasm man 
has at last found God at work in His 
own ‘workshop. The machinist who 
has looked about this workshop and 
said, “It is all machinery.” The spir- 
itualist has said, “Behind it is the 
breath of God.” One has found the 
tools; the other has found the Work- 
man. But both are agreed that the 
endless discovery of natural law is 
the only way to co-operate with it. 
And co-operation with natural law— 
the will of God—is the only right- 
eousness. It is only thus that man 
can become a practical co-worker with 
God. And for men to become, upon 
a national and world-wide scale, prac- 
tical co-workers with God—this and 
this alone is progress. 


3. The third commandment of biol- 
ogy is the duty of the socialization of 
science. 

Science, locked up in the scientist’s 
head or in his unknowable tongue, 
cannot nourish the common man any 
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more than the picture in the artist’s 
imagination can touch with beauty 
the soul of the common man until it 
is transferred to the canvas. The 
writer, orator and dramatist must 
give the mysteries of the scientist to 
the people. And your duty as social, 
business, religious, educational, and 
political statesman is to. organize 
these precepts into social custom, le- 
gal statute, educational policy, relig- 
ious worship, and the compelling 
forms of art. If you bring all the 
ministries of science to the common 
man, you will endow him with new 
and unknown powers of personal 
character, political efficiency, and so- 
cial service. 

4. And the fourth commandment 
of biology is the duty of international- 
ism. 

Even a scientific civilization, if it 
is only national, will soon be crushed 
by war. It will never make war, but 
it must defend itself. No nation, can, 
therefore, remain civilized until all 
mankind is civilized. Your national- 
istic slogans are not only insufficient 
unto a world order, but they are not 
even sufficient unto a permanent na- 
tional order. 

Biology has exploded the myth of 
the melting-pot. Each race and na- 
tion must still create its own c”'l- 
ture, and its own national or racial 
psychology, its own specific intellec- 
tual discipline. 

5. Lastly, the fifth commanndment 
of biology is the duty of art. 

The very face and form of man has 
probably changed under the influence 
of art, for beauty sets up ideals of 
mate selection between man and wo- 
‘man. And mate selection between 
man and woman is the supreme cause 
of both racial glory and decline. Art 
determines ideas of beauty, and beau- 
ty in man or woman is the outward 
index of survival value. Beauty is 
thus nature’s flaming banner of her 
own evolution. 

If the worship of physical beauty 
can, by inducing selection toward it, 
change the faces of men, the worship 
of moral beauty can likewise change 
the mind and character of men. Art, 


in all its endless forms should then, 
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become the aim of all your systems 
of education, leading men with its 
gentle ministrations toward a better, 
wiser, happier and far more beautiful 
human race. 

Centy. M., Mr. ’22 


A traffic jam was caused on Fifth 
Avenue by the breakdown of a 
Greek’s push-cart. 

“Those fellows are a_ public nui- 
sance,” one of my friends complained. 
“They ought to be kept off the 
streets.” 

“Just a minute; just a minute,” 
said the man with whom we rode. 
“You'd better be careful how you dis- 
parage that gentleman. The chances 
are very good that your son will be 
working for that man’s son. Those 
chaps have something that most of 
us lack; and their children will have 
something that our children will 
lack. Your boy and mine will grow 
up with the idea of finding a nice re- 
spectable job in a bank or business 
office, and moving along from place 
to place as the men above him die 
off. Our Grecian friend’s boy is 
probably shining shoes this afternoon. 
When he has saved a little money he 
will buy a push-cart. Before you 
know it he will have a store; and 
then a store and a restaurant. About 
the time your boy comes out of col- 
lege and begins to look around for a 
place where a boy who is educated 
but doesn’t know anything can find a 
job, our Grecian friend’s boy will be 
driving his own car and buying real 
estate in the Bronx.” 

“The courage to turn one’s back on 
a safe, respectable job and bet every- 
thing on oneself used to be pretty 
common in America. We were noted 
as an ingenious, self-reliant people; 
give a Yankee a jackknife and he 
would whittle out some sort of a busi- 
ness for himself and make money at 
it. But what are the descendants of 
the Yankees doing? Thev’re wearing 
white collars and saying, ‘Yes, sir’ 
and ‘No, sir’ and ‘Right away, sir’ 
to the sons of men who came over in 
the steerage, or off the farms.” 
Bruce Barton, Amer. Mag., Ag. ’22 
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The People Who Live in New York 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post 
Edward Mott Woolley 








1. 50-70 per cent of one’s in- 
come for rent. 

2. The deadly cycle of fear. 

3. The pioneering spirit para- 
lyzed. 

4. “In the heart of things.” 

5. Let the truth be known. 








OME 5,000,000 of New York’s 
6,000,000 people live and work 
under the deadly handicap of the 
New York mind. This poisoned or dis- 
torted metropolitan brain likewise 
characterizes most of the 3,000,000 
additional persons who live within 
the district served by suburban trains. 

From the standpoint of the norma! 
proportions of life, which are the 
foundations of family prosperity and 
individual independence, this lunacy 
is eating its way into the fabric of 
our boasted American character. 
Looking ahead a generation or two, 
one may see New York and its envi- 
rons with 20,000,000 population, Chi- 
cago with 10,000,000 people, Philadel- 
phia, as many more. A few great 
cities will have absorbed 70 per cent 
say, of the population. And what 
then? 

The New York mind will be only an 
emphasized Chicago or Philadelphia 
(mind, so let us study the New York 
mind at close range. How people 
think is the most important thing to 
know about them, for as they think, 
so goes the nation. 

A survey of many typical apartment 
houses in New York City disclosed 
the significant fact that the families 
living in them are paying from 50 to 
70 per cent of their incomes for liv- 
ing quarters, pathetically inadequate 
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at that! In smaller communities there 
is still a large measure of expense 
sanity; in New York, almost none. 

In New York the normal propor- 
tions of various items of living costs 
are indeed altered. The one over- 
whelming item is housing cost. Rents 
were 300 per cent above normal na- 
tion-wide proportions even before the 
war, and since then they have gone 
up 50 per cent—often 100 per cent. 
A normal ratio has not existed for 
generations, and of course cannot be 
expected. As long as New York is 
New York, people cannot live there 
and enjoy the right proportions of 
rent and living costs. 

And don’t forget that the funda- 
mental basis of family prosperity is 
and always will be the ability to save. 
On this factor rests the fate of the 
family, which means the fate of the 
nation. So the bigger our cities grow 
the more families will descend to 
penury. 

2. An investigation shows that the 
average salary in New York is $2,000. 
Consider the habit of mind into which 
John X has drifted after living for a 
decade on $760 a year after paying 
rent. He’d like to escape from New 
York if he could find a way out; but 
like several million other New York- 
ers he has utterly lost his power to 
reach out for his independence. 

The dominating trait in John X’s 
character has come to be fear. Next 
to old age and dependence, unem- 
ployment is the thing he fears most. 
He fears poverty, fears the landlord, 
fears his employer. All day he is be- 
set by a host of fears over trifling 
details of his work. He fears to as- 
sume the slightest authority. 

At home he fears the janitor next 
to the rent man, for this functionary 
holds extraordinary powers. If John 
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X fails to come across with satisfac- 
tory tribute the family may find itself 
on a hot day without milk or ice. 
Other deliveries may be mysteriously 
missing. 

But John X bows under the yoke 
meekly; clammy acceptance is part of 
the New York mind. The habit of 
fear has undermined John X’s indi- 
viduality. Every movement = and 
thought is tyrannically dictated by 
others; he is incapacitated for direct- 
ing his own fortune, and hopelessly 
overshadowed by vast institutions. 

3. In the New York mind you find 
little of the pioneering spirit—the 
red-blooded eagerness for adventure 
and rebellion against adverse condi- 
tions. Once inoculated with the vi- 
rus of the New York mind, the atro- 
phy of will, courage and vision quickly 
begins. Exceptions are relatively 
few. New York’s tonic is furnished 
in constant doses from outside. The 
big concerns send to the smaller com- 
munities for new blood. 

A few generations ago the men of 
the open were masters of themselves 
and of their work and homes; and the 
strong men and big things of this na- 
tion have come from these pioneers. 

Not so today with the millions of 
people herded into the confines of the 
metropolis. Here. young and old 
alike meekly submit. Their blood no 
longer boils at the normal man’s boil- 
ing point. The right to their own 
souls is no more an inalienable pre- 
rogative. In the vast crush of hu- 
manity they go on with the crowd. 

4. Ask the head of a family why 
he continues to pay, year after year, 
a killing percentage of his income for 
a place to live. “I don’t want any of 
that commuting business; besides, 
my family will not listen to leaving 
the citv. Inconvenient to the thea- 
tres, you know—and so far from the 
heart of things!” he will say. 

But for the average New Yorker 
the theatre is not an important con- 
sideration; few New Yorkers go more 
than once a month during the winter. 
They must and do economize some- 
where. Being in the heart of things 
simply means crowds, noise, lights, 
towering buildings. 
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There are thousands of suitable 
building sites available within 20 
miles of New York for a few hundred 
dollars, and owners could build tem- 
porary homes of two or three rooms, 
until they could save money to build 
permanently. Indeed, all around New 
York you will find such temporary 
homes, by the hundreds—built by men 
who have escaped from the New York 
mind. 


- 


5. Most of those who get ahead in 
New York are foreigners, who beat 
the abnormal expense proportions by 
crowding. Thus they are able to ac- 
quire a little capital. Unless a man 
has some special advantage, it is vir- 
tually impossible to make any new 
profit in business in New York. The 
barrier which he cannot climb is rent. 
Beyond the question of rent, there 
were in New York in 1920, 121,671 re- 
tail dealers, or one to 46 customers. 
Competition is super-difficult. 

In the decade preceding 1920 there 
was an increase of 54 per cent in 
bookkeepers, cashiers, office clerks 
and sales persons in New York City. 
The total increase in New York’s pop- 
ulation was 17 rer cent. Independence 
both of the individual and the family, 
is waning much faster than the cities 
grow. 

The solution must lie in the spread 
of information showing the small 
chance the man or family will find in 
the large city for individuality, com- 
fort and ultimate competence. De- 
centralization must be accomplished. 
This could be done in large measure 
by smaller-community organization 
and systematic dissemination of 
knowledge. Country and small-city 
newspapers, as well as chambers of 
commerce and other organizations, 
could enlighten the people and influ- 
ence a vast multitude toward the 
building up of these smaller places. 
Perhaps, more than all, the public 
schools, through special studies and 
research in local opportunities and 
fundamental economics, could impress 
on the rising generation the lunacy 
and hopelessness of the great cities. 
S. E. P., Ag. 5, ’22 
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The New Forty-Niners 


Digested from The Survey Graphic 
Elwood Mead 

















1. California settlements  at- 
tracting world-wide attention. 

2. Farms for the poor man. 

3. Many benefits from co-oper- 
ation. 

4. European farms lower priced 
than American. 

5. Rural life of the future. 





ALIFORNIA no longer limits it- 
self to the isolated settler, but 
it creates communities. Each 

settlement area must be large enough 
to provide homes for one hundred or 
more families. This makes it possi- 
ble to secure economies in develop- 
ment, to make co-operation in buying 
and selling a factor of real value. One 
hundred families, all engaged in the 
same adventure, gain hope and cour- 
age by touching elbows. They can 
have a social and recreational life of 
their own. 

The state colonies have been stud- 
ied by commissions from more than 
two score foreign countries and by 
official delegations from half the 
states in this country. The State of 
Washington is putting into operation 
a law similar to California’s. The 
Chicago office of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road writes that in six months it has 
received over five thousand letters of 
inquiry about the California land set- 
tlements. 

2. Governor Johnson and President 
Wheeler of the state university be- 
lieved that state ought to make land 
ownership possible for all worthy 
landless people. It was recommend- 
ed that the state profit from the ex- 
perience of Australia and Denmark 
and create a single experimental state 
settlement. The scheme embraces 
the following features: 
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a. Only landless people to become 
settlers. 

b. Homes to be sold farm laborers. 
The laborer is as necessary to ru- 
ral life as the farm owner. His fam- 
ily should have the same opportunity 
to possess its own home and grow its 
own flowers and fruit as the family 
of the farmer. 

c. Small down payment; balance to 
be paid within 36 years at 5 per cent 
interest. 

d. Each colony to have a superin- 
tendent to act as the settlers’ practi- 
cal adviser. 

e. A careful selection to be made 
of prospective settlers. 

f. A rurai credit system, enabling 
settlers to borrow money with which 
to make improvements and buy iive 
stock and equipment, 

‘the first coiony was established 
four years ago. ‘The legislature of 
1921 appropriated three million doi- 
lars in money and authorized bond is- 
sues of thirteen million dollars, for 
new colonies. Owners of large estates 
are coming to realize that they have 
in their holdings opportunity to create 
a higher rural civilization than can 
come from unplanned development, 
and they are joining in a movement to 
make the state Act the policy of botu 
public and private development. The 
colonies have shown what a revolu- 
tionary change follows, once a farm 
laborer is given a chance to possess 
an.acre or two and to have a house 
and garden of his own. The scarcity 
of American farm labor is not due to 
objection to farm work, but to the fact 
that the best type of American will 
not live in a bunk house, where his 
wife and children cannot have the 
same conditions of comfort and social 
recognition as the wives of farm own- 
ers. 
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What has happened on these State 
Settlements shows that if American 
farm workers can be made a respect- 
ed part of the social life of the com- 
munity the love of the land will draw 
the best type of American worker to 
it. One farm laborer has already 
saved enough to buy from the board 
ten acres of land. Another has enough 
money to buy fifteen acres of land 
when the board can find it for him. 

3. The State Settlement at Durham 
(6,219 acres) is in a dairying district. 
All settlers are required to become 
members of a co-operative stock 
breeders association which provided 
that only pure-bred sires should be 
used in dairy herds, and that no tu- 
berculosis animals should be used in 
the settlement. Professor True of the 
State University was chairman of the 
buying committee, and, acting to- 
gether, they could buy the finest 
stock. 

If each settler had been left to go 
his own road most of the houses 
would have been makeshifts, badly lo- 
cated and badly designed, and the 
cost would have been excessive. But 
Durham gives one a new conception of 
what rural life may be—it makes a 
picture unlike the average country 
district. Professor J. W. Gregg of the 
Landscape Department of the State 
University, designed the town sites. 
Tree planting is a conspicuous fea- 
ture. 

A co-operative milk-selling associa- 
tion was organized and a central chill- 
ing and skimming plant erected. A 
community cold storage plant is now 
being built. Such a plant is needed 
in thousands of rural districts. Its 
first service is to chill the milk and 
to hold perishable products. But it 
has a room filled with boxes, which 
will hold about 400 pounds of meat. 
Each settler has one of these boxes, 
and when he kills a hog or a lamb 
can store the unused portions unti} 
they are needed. 

The center of the social and recre- 
ational life at Durham is an oak 
grove of 22 acres. Here is a dance 
pavilion, used every Saturday night 
in the summer. There are fair 
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grounds, a tennis court, a baseball 
field, and a concrete swimming pool. 
There are seventy farm homes within 
a half-mile radius. The woman’s club 
and stock breeders meet regularly 
during the winter; there are also so- 
cial gatherings, lectures and enter- 
tainments. 

These colonies add social strength 
to the state; in them economic and so- 
cial democracy are both realized. For 
the tenant farmer, the young college 
graduate of small means and the farm 
laborer it means an open road to the 
life he longs for. It is to be hoped 
that the day will come when every 
graduate of the agricultural college 
who longs for rural life may make an 
early start on his own land, with a 
life-time in which to pay for his farm. 

4. Successful colonization depends 
on a low interest rate for money. The 
profits of farming are small and are 
likely to continue so. Settlers must 
be able to borrow money at 4 or 5 
per cent. Also, in the future, land 
prices must be based on productive 
values. For the last twenty-five years 
people have paid speculative prices, 
anticipating what railroads, cities and 
schools would do. The idea has pre- 
vailed that because land prices have 
risen in the past they will continue 
to rise in the future. Older countries 
do not support this belief; land prices 
in the best cultivated sections of Eu- 
rope are lower than in America. 

5. Rural life in the future must be 
co-operative. The rural community 
must be organized. The superintend- 
ents of Durham and Delhi have saved 
the settlers ten times their salaries, 
and it is their influence which helps 
to keep alive the community spirit that 
is doing so much to increase incomes, 
ore recreation and brighten social 
life. 

Ay community could have these 
activities, and only through such ac- 
tivities, including the land credit sys- 
tem of long-time payment, can the 
United States be kept a farm-owning 
country. No effort or expense is too 
great that will create in rural com- 
munities real centers of social and 
economic democracy. 

Survey G., Jn. 722. 
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America’s Most Popular Crime 


Digested from the New York Times 


William J. Burns 


MERICA’S most popular crime 

is one which, by its very na- 

ture, rarely gets into the public 
notice—blackmail. For to expose a 
blackmailer is to admit that you have 
something in your past which you 
want kept secret and so, when the 
criminal is brought to justice, the 
whole affair is hushed up. 

More money is extorted every year 
by blackmailers than is lost through 
thieveries. More than a thousand ex- 
pert gangs exist to collect money 
from the indiscreet or unrighteous 
rich. The facts rarely become public, 
perhaps never even reach the ears of 
the police, for scarcely 10 per cent of 
the victims report their trouble. The 
victims pay to avoid publicity. <A 
list of only the more recent victims 
would contain many names of na- 
tional prominence; its publication 
would create one of the greatest sen- 
sations the country has ever known. 
But the names are known only to 
such of us as never tell. 

The better hotels, the winter re- 
sorts, the fashionable dansants, are 
filled with handsome men and well- 
dressed women who live, and_ live 
well, by prey. The “best” criminals 
in the world are turning to black- 
mail; they find that it is safe, needs 
little exertion, and is most profitable. 
It is not a game for the piker, but for 
the criminal who has the ability to 
pull off big things in a big way. One 
good job will provide enough easy 
money for several years of high liv- 
ing. 

The classes from which the great- 
est tribute is taken are, in the order 
of their popularity: Wealthy married 
women; wealthy, very respectable 
men, with strong social and church 
connections; college boys with money 
in their own right or with wealthy 
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parents; the daughters of 
parents. 

The blackmailers assume the guises 
which bring them into easiest contact 
with the victim. They are wealthy 
and cultivated gentlemen, or wives 
of scientists, or foreign agents, or, 
perhaps, widows of South American 
sugar millionaires. The bolder the 
front, the better the chance of quick 
and easy success. 

The cafes give the best opportun- 
ity for the male blackmailer to get 
acquainted with men; the women are 
met by the women blackmailers in 
the dansants or tea-rooms. The first 
meeting may be only a friendly word 
or two. Acquaintance follows quick- 
ly or slowly according to whether the 
prospect is suspicious or unsuspicious. 

Take the case of a woman. A wo- 
man who likes to dance is always 
glad to have the opportunity to dance 
with Mr. and Mrs. Blank in the af- 
ternoon, especially as Mr. Blank is 
such a fine dancer. Before long Mrs. 
Blank drops out for an afternoon. 
Mr. Blank gives all his attention. The 
silly victim thinks she is having a 
harmless “adventure.” She meets 
Mr. B. quite often in the afternoons; 
she may write him notes, if she is 
particularly foolish. 

Then Mrs. Blank’s lawyer calls on 
her. He tells her that his client is 
about to begin a suit for alienation 
of affections; he shows a detective’s 
report, which gives a list of her 
movements. She indignantly denies 
that she knows anything about the 
places named in the report, but dis- 
covers that on all those particular 
dates she was dancing with Mr. 
Blank. Her denial of the report 
would amount to an affirmance. The 
lawver remarks that he did not care 
at first to take up the matter with 
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the victim’s husband, because he did 
not want to cause her needless trou- 
ble. In nine cases out of ten the 
foolish woman thinks herself trapped 
and pays herself out with as many 
thousands of dollars as she can get 
together. The demand is always 
carefully calculated to be as large as 
the victim can collect, but no larger. 

The fake detective’s report is a 
material part of the blackmailing 
cases; scarcely anyone can tell ex- 
actly what he or she was doing at 
a certain time a month past. And 
when you are confronted with posi- 
tive testimony that you were in a 





certain place, and you know that you 
were not in that place but cannot re- 
member where you were, the case 
looks bad—in your imagination. And 
if you do recal] just where you were, 
you will probably discover that you 
were in a cafe with the man or wo- 
man who claims you were somewhere 
else. You feel that your defence is 
very lame—even without the public- 
ity—and you pay up. 

Blackmailing could not exist with- 
out the victim’s fear of publicity. A 
few convictions would do a great deal 
toward driving out America’s most 
popular crime. 


Culled from The Literary Digest 


War wages were bound to result 
in wage wars.—New York Tribune. 

Strikers seem to be a little behind 
the times. They never make arrange- 
ments to sell the movie rights.—Wall 
Street Journal. 


Among the things we don’t under- 
stand is how |a mosquito can get 
along without any sleep.—New York 
World. 


They say a poor man can be happy; 
but a happy man isn’t poor.—Colum- 
bus Citizen. 

What we wish is that Henry Ford 
would now concentrate his genius on 
the quantity production of parking 
places.—Ohio State Journal. 


One serious mistake was making 
the two hottest months of summer 
have 31 days each.—Memphis Press. 

If paint is as effective a preserva- 
tive as the advertisements say, the 
present crop of flappers ought to 
reach a_ well-preserved old age.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


The trouble with Father Time is 
that he doesn’t take round trips.— 
Washington Post. 
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“Graft is Charged,” sas a headline. 
Well, it won’t be long until the pub- 


lic will get a bill for it.—Albion 
(Ia.) Union. 
The reason why one can’t tell 


where some politicians stand is be- 
cause they are running so hard for 
office.—Brattleboro Reformer. 

The best thing about women’s par- 
ticipation in publie affairs is that it 
keeps the affairs public —Washington 
Post. 

The habit of going to the bottom 
of things usually lands a man on top. 
—Boot and Shoe Recorder. 

No man can be happy unless he 
feels his life in some way important. 
—Bertrand Russell. 

There is no goal that is as near as 
it appears to the hopeful or as re- 
mote as it seems to the timid.—Lloyd 
George. 

If you can’t get away for a vaca- 
tion, you can get the same feeling 
by remaining at home and tipping 
every third person you see.—Warren 
Chronicle. 

The average man’s idea of interior 
decoration is a square meal.—Denver 
Express. 
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Pulling Main Street Out of the Mud 


Abstracted from The Outlook 


Newton Fuessle 








The road of roads. 

A rough road to good roads. 
A highway genius. 

A gigantic program. 

Motor trucks and railways 
are allies. 
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ULTITUDES of benighted resi- 

dents of large cities still think 

of good roads merely as smooth 
and sporty stretches where they can 
step on the throttle and see what the 
old car can really do. Farmers, of 
course, know better. But one inclines 
to regard good roads from the angle 
of one’s own personal contact with 
them. And few realize that good 
roads are as essential a part of man- 
ufacture as machinery, for every pin 
or thread or button that is manufac- 
tured has to rely sooner or later upon 
good roads to complete its journey to 
the consumer. 

America has achieved a high de- 
gree of accomplishment in the neglect 
of its roads. The Roman Empire with 
its Appian Way may have deemed 
good roads a necessity, but our idea 
was sky-scrapers, elevators and Hud- 
son Tubes. The term “stick-in-the- 
ne became a symbol of the hinter- 
land. 

The motor industry realized that 
the sale of its rolling stock was di- 
rectly dependent upon the right kind 
of road surface over which to roll, 
and eight years ago a group of auto- 
mobile men and others got together 
and organized voluntary groups of 
citizens to promote the biggest road- 
building project in history—3,305 
miles of continuous improved motor 
road, from New York to San Francis- 
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co, known as the Lincoln Highway. 
More than $41,000,000 has been spent 
up to date in actual construction 
work, and the gaps that still remain 
are rapidly being closed up. 

The Lincoln Highway has proved to 
be a vigorous object-lesson in the so- 
cial, economic, and physiological ad- 
vantages of good roads. Physiologi- 
cal? Exactly, for good roads involve 
the elimination of much fatigue, and 
scientists point out that the reduc- 
tion of fatigue serves to prolong life 
itself. 

2. It is hard to explain public stu- 
pidity. We are a_church-going, 
lodge-joining nation. We cling to the 
idea of public schools. And yet we 
have traveled with only the speed of 
a snail to the idea of better roads 
over which to go to church, school, 
lodges, and to market. 

It used to be that when a county 
had a Republican administration it 
had a Republican road commissioner, 
and when the Democrats came in the 
county had a Democratic road com- 
missioner. And yet it does not make 
the slightest difference to the average 
citizen whether he rides on a Demo- 
cratic road or a Republican road. 
Partisan politics is worse for the sub- 
stratum of a good road than adobe or 
clay soil, and it accounts in large 
measure for the terrible condition 
today of the 2,600,000 miles of roads 
in the United States. 

Conditions became so bad that the 
Federal Government itself had to take 
a hand. Through the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads it deals only 
with State highway departments, 
and is exerting a powerful influence 
against political interference with 
such departments. It contends that 
the building and maintenance of 
roads should be in the hands of skilled 
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road builders of scientific training 
and practical experience, and that the 
right men should be kept in power 
through successive State administra- 
tions. This Federal bureau has 
wisely been kept out of politics, for 
its work involves problems as vast as 
that of building and operating rail- 
ways. Federal aid to States for road 
building amounts to $75,000,000 for 
this year. 

3. Nearly every spring and fall 
every road to the little Iowa town of 
Montezuma used to become impassa- 
ble, resulting in a complete tie-up. 
Business came to a_ standstill. It 
never occurred to anyone that such 
conditions did not need to exist. But 
the son of the local lumber dealer re- 
sented the spring and fall blockade. 
He finally went to the Iowa State 
College and studied engineering. In 
his senior year he chose to write on 
roads as the subject of his thesis. He 
went into the subject exhaustively, 
predicting the great future of scien- 
tific road building in this country. 

Such was the beginning of the ca- 
reer of Thomas H. MacDonald. From 
1904 to 1919 he was State Highway 
Engineer of Iowa, and he is today 
Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads—one of the biggest industrial 
figures in the world. 

The average cost to build a mile 
of good road is nearly $18,000. And 
so competently is the Federal Bureau 
run that only two-and-one-half per 
cent of Federal aid appropriations go 
for administration. All the rest goes 
into actual roads. 

Federal aid works with a State 
highway commission on a fifty-fifty 
basis. It is apportioned among the 
States on the basis of their popula- 
tion, area, and miles of post road. 
New York gets 5 per cent of Fed- 
eral aid money, while Texas tops the 
list with 6 per cent. No State gets 
less than one-half of one per cent. 

4. The Federal Bureau in co-op- 
eration with the State Highway De- 
partments is accomplishing a gigan- 
tic job. It is building a vast co-or- 
dinated network of roads that will 
join at State boundaries, and _ ulti- 
mately provide continuous main ar- 
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teries of good roads that will con- 
nect all of the county seats in the 
United States without a single break. 
It will cost nearly three billion dol- 
lars to complete the program, of 
which the Federal government will 
pay something less than half. 


Under this plan, the United States 
is building the best roads in the 
world today, and the work proceeds 
in a rapid, efficient manner, with 
highly perfected labor-saving devices 
and equipment. 

“It will require at least 185,000 
miles of primary roads,’ Mr. Mac- 
Donald told me, “to give the country 
the required network of continuous 
highways contemplated by the pres- 
ent Federal aid program. But that 
mileage represents only seven per 
cent of the total roads of the coun- 
try.” 

5. Mr. MacDonald points out that 
there is no competition between 
highways and the railways. The rail- 
ways as freight movers are essen- 
tially long-haul carriers of such com- 
modities as grain, live stock, and 
coal, while motor trucks are primar- 
ily useful in the local gathering and 
distribution of products. New York 
department stores have made elabo- 
rate tests in which they have found 
that it is cheaper and more satisfac- 
tory to ship by trucks than by rail- 
ways where the distance is under 
forty miles. 

Lack of correct upkeep is the worst 
menace of good roads. The moment 
a vehicle encounters a bad road sur- 
face the destructive effect of the ve- 
hicle increases four to seven times. 
Mr. MacDonald says that trucks, if 
not over-loaded with too great weight 
over the rear wheels, do not menace 
the roads, so long as they are prop- 
erly operated. 

There are eight billion dollars of 
capital now invested in automobile 
rolling stock in this country, while 
from 1910 to 1921, inclusive, the total 
investment in good roads was only 
$2,526,000,000. The appropriations 
must be increased to get the job done 
within a ten-year period. 

Outl., Ag. 16, ’22 
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Cynthia’s Husband 





Three condensations from The Notion Counter 


AM submitting the question to the 

reader as an impartial judge—a 

problem of universal interest, 
touching the antiquated controversy 
concerning the relative values of wo- 
man’s intuition and man’s logic. 

My wife, Cynthia, claims to be the 
proud possessor of a pair of invisible 
antennae, with which she can feel im- 
pressions and touch the intangible. 

Now when I meet a person for 
the first time, I size him up by his 
conversation and by his general bear- 
ing. But these obvious methods are 
not for Cynthia. 


In my business I am thrown with 
all sorts of men and I often bring 
one of them home to lunch; and then 
later I ask Cynthia what she thinks 
of my friend. Listen to some of her 
recent replies: 


“My dear, Mr. Robinson is no doubt 
honest, but have you ever noticed how 
his teeth are set in his gums? No 
gentleman ever has teeth like that.” 

“Yes, Brown is a little like a gen- 
tleman, but his hair, Algernon—it 
grows just the way the hair of clerks 
in shoestores grows, right up out of 
his head. It is common.” 


My friend Jones was banished be- 
cause he answered Cynthia’s offer of 
salad with the words, “Thank you, 
not any.” 

Gray committed social suicide by 
saying “Pardon me,” instead of “I 
beg your pardon.” 


After Cynthia had called on my 
partner’s wife, she said, “Why, my 
poor Algernon, did you never see that 
Mrs. Black is simply veneered? Her 
‘cult-your’ as she calls it, keeps peel- 
ing off and showing the raw material 
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beneath. She had evidently been told 
that perfect ladies make three dis- 
tinct words of ‘not at all’ instead of 
running them all together as most of 
us do; and that it is dictionary ele- 
gance to speak of one’s ‘nevew.’ Per- 
haps you would have been imposed 
upon by those trade-marks of ac- 
quired cultivation, but I should have 
liked her much better if she had re- 
mained the nice, simple little country- 
girl Nature intended her to be. 


“Her husband wears just the kind 
of a ring that railroad conductors al- 
ways wear, and he says ‘culch-er’ 
quite frankly, and swallows in the 
middle of the word—no, he’s not a 
bit pretentious.” 


At last I brought home a man who 
has not the strictest sense of honor, 
nor the highest regard for truth, nor 
the most refined brand of humor when 
he is with his own sex. In fact, other 
men call him g@ cad; yet he does have 
an enviable s Foc of ease, particularly 
in a largely feminine circle. 

“There!” Cynthia exclaimed, “that 
is a gentleman! Oh, Algernon, don’t 
you feel the difference? Don’t you 
see that a man like that can say 
things that in some people would be— 
well, almost questionable; yet in him 
they’re all right just because he has 
that indefinable something—” 


But I could stand it no longer. “He 
has that definable something which 
makes every man who knows him dis- 
trust him,” I said. 

“Do you mean to say that you place 
a man’s clumsy reasoning above a 
woman’s delicate intuitions,’ Cynthia 
asked. 

Now who shall arbitrate? 











ee 


AM common, hopelessly and irre- 
trievably common, in my tastes, 
habits and associations, and I am 
married to a Perfectly Refined Man. 
It is not an unusual situation. 

Occasionaly I go forth with him 
into The World—that little world of 
arts and letters which takes itself with 
such portentuous seriousness (my 
husband, Clarence, is an artist)—but 
I always feel like a cow in a china- 
shop, and if I move or breathe, I am 
afraid of breaking an ideal or tar- 
nishing an illusion. In this little 
world the men are all rather small 
and colorless, and wear soft, pointed 
beards. Their speech is academic, and 
they talk about the petty poets, 
painters, and essayists of their ac- 
quaintance as if they were reincarna- 
tions of Homer, Velasquez and Sainte- 
Beuve. These innocent creatures 
speak boldly of themselves as “we Bo- 
hemians” though not one of them 
would dare to hold an opinion un- 
shared by all. They are intellectual 
communists. 

At these social gatherings Clar- 
ence sees my mouth twitching with 
amusement when I ought to look sol- 
emn, and my eyes filling with tears 
of pity for the little stillborn joke 
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that a tentative humorist has slyly 
produced. Once outside the door, I 
explode with coarse laughter, and 
Clarence says gently, “I think you 
are right, Sarah: my world is not your 
world, and .it is better not to pretend 
that it is.” Now, though I am not 
“refined,” I do like people—just plain 
ordinary people, like those that Cyn- 
thia jeered at because their teeth and 
their hair grew in the common way. 
It has been my task to found a club, 
the House of Commons, the only re- 
quirement for admission being that 
the members should know that they 
are common. That, in itself, is suffi- 
cienty uncommon to limit the mem- 
bership. We, none of us, pretend to 
be what we are not, or to like what 
we do not appreciate, or to under- 
stand things that are beyond us; and 
we all have a splendid time glorying 
in our inferiority. Perhaps in time 
my dear Clarence’s good manners 
may be corrupted by evil communica- 
tions as to enable him to join us, 
and then, indeed, there will be joy 
over the one saint that repenteth. 

I extend an invitation to all those 
who see themselves as others see them 
to join this Society of Self-Consti- 
tuted Outcasts. 





Parables 


ss UTOMOBILES are such _ inso- 

lent advertisements of wealth. 

They create our socialists. 
They are vulgar, death-dealing ma- 
chines. Look at those little children 
trying to cross the street—and that 
poor old lady! I declare the chauffeur 
is simply chasing her for his own 
cruel sport. I can’t see how a self- 
respecting person with any regard 
for humanity can own a motor.” 


Later, in a limousine of an acquain- 
tance, my friend said: 

“How safe we seem! I really think 
it would do no harm if the chauffeur 
should go a little faster. Do look at 
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in Motors 


those stupid women rushing across 
the street like frightened hens! And 
look at those children! If we killed 
one of those foolhardy little idiots, 
people would blame us, and it 
wouldn’t be our fault at all.” 

There you have the chief function 
of the motor. Nothing else changes 
one’s point of view so completely and 
so suddenly. If, by simply slipping 
into an automobile, one can see mo- 
tors and motoring from an entirely 
different point of view, cannot one be- 
lieve that the same metamorphosis 
would take place if one could jump 
into a mental motor, and speed rap- 
idly from one side of a question to 
another? 
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About Some Writers in This Issue 


For twenty years Arthur E. Mor- 
gan (page 417) has been a civil en- 
gineer, handling some of the greatest 
water-control projects in the coun- 
try. A few years ago, without his 
knowledge, he was elected a trustee 
of Antioch College, at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. And later—to his 
“amazement and amusement,” as he 
says—he was made president of the 
college. He keeps his engineering 
practice, but is intensely interested in 
putting into effect his ideas on train- 
ing young folks, and they are won- 
derfully interesting ideas. 

* * 


Joseph Silverman (page 415) has 
been rabbi of Temple Emanu-E]l in 
New York since 1884. He has been 
president of numerous’ important 
Jewish organizations. He is author 
of “Catechism on Judaism,” and cor- 
responding editor of “The Jewish En- 
cyclopoedia.” His article is the first 
of a series on World Restoration to 
appear in the North American Re- 
view by eminent leaders of thought. 

* * * 


Lafcadio Hearn (page 387) went to 
Japan in 1890, became a master in a 
Japanese school, married a Japanese 
wife, and was appointed Professor 
of English in Tokyo University. In 
1896 he became a Japanese citizen, 
and died in 1904, having quite lost 
the taste for Western civilization, ex- 
cept in books. “Beyond Man” is one 
of the many intensely interesting 


lectures delivered to his 


Japanese 
students. 
* ” cs 
Henry Pratt Fairchild (p. 393) a 
professor in New York University, is 
a specialist in immigration problems. 
* + * 


Newton A. Fuessle (p. 443) is a 
member of The Outlook’s staff. 
x ~ x 


Laura Spencer Portor (p. 389) is 
a poet and prose writer of distinc- 
tion. She is associated editorially 
with The Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 

* * ~ 

The remarkable career of James 
Bryce (p. 409), distinguished scholar 
and statesman, came to a close in 
his eighty-fourth year, on Jan. 22, 
1922. “The Scenery of the United 
States” was probably the last work 
which he wrote. 

~ + * 

Dr. Jerome Davis (p. 401) is a pro- 
fessor in Dartmouth College. He is 
author of “The Russian Immigrant,” 
published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

* * * 

The gay little sketches and notes 
about present day folks and condi- 
tions contained in “The Notion 
Counter” (p. 445) are some of the 
favorite papers from the Contribu- 
tors’ Club in The Atlantic Monthly. 
$1 postpaid. The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Boston. 
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